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AUTHORS PREFACE. 


During my residence at Tripoli, upon a 
visit to the Sardinian consul-general, I 
watched for a favourable opportunity of 
exploring that part of the coast which 
stretches from Tripoli along the borders of 
the great Syrtis, and across the country of 
Cyrene to the western frontier of Egypt. 
To this enterprize I was particularly ex¬ 
cited, by considering that the omissions and 
defects in the geographical notices of that 
long tract of the north coast of Africa, re¬ 
quire to be supplied and corrected; that 
the vast gulph of the Syrtis, which pro¬ 
trudes itself so far into the interior, must 
be abundantly fertile in novelty and natu¬ 
ral phenomena;,and that the Cyrenaica 
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was well calculated, by the descriptions of 
the ancients, to awaken and gratify cu¬ 
riosity ; for there was the district so famed 
for the production of the Silphium ,* (“ herb, 
“ whence cometh Benzoin”): there the earth 
annually yielded triple harvests, and the 
most delicious fruits : b there flourished the 
garden of the Hesperides ; c and there too 
were the seats of the blessed, fanned by 
the tepid breezes of an eternal spring.* 1 

At length, an armed force, dispatched 
along the coast by the Pacha of Tripoli, 
afforded me the desired opportunity with 
apparent safety; and 1 now offer to the 
public the results of my observations, in the 
epistolary form in which they were origi¬ 
nally written, and for which I had a pecu¬ 
liar inducement. For, surrounded by bar¬ 
barians, and constrained to an almost unin¬ 
terrupted intercourse with them during the 

* Strabo de Situ Orbis, lib. zvii. Scil. Perip. Ptol. 
Geograph. 

u Herodotus; Hist. lib. iv. 

* Strabo, loc. cit. Scil. Perip. loc. cit. 

4 Herodotus, loc. cit. 
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day* I relieved my mind, upon entering 
my tent in the evening, by thus commu¬ 
nicating my remarks to the learned profes¬ 
sor Viviani, to whom I knew they would 
be acceptable, and who had earnestly in¬ 
vited me to do so. To his counsels 1 have 
deemed it right to sacrifice all personal ad¬ 
ventures, as incompatible with an instruc¬ 
tive journey unless where they tend to ex¬ 
plain the character and customs of a nation. 
As far as circumstances permitted, I have 
endeavoured to place before the reader the 
nature, aspect, and productions of the coun¬ 
tries I visited; and I have deposited in 
the museum of the university of Genoa, 
specimens of the various soils, with a view 
of augmenting the geological knowledge of 
that part of Africa. 

The sandy, scorched, and shifting soil of 
the great desert affords a very scanty har¬ 
vest of plants, but among them are some of 
uncommon forms and great rarity; and 
the Lotus and the Silpkhtm alone suffice to 
ennoble a Flora Cyrenaica . My collection 
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is now in the hands of Professor Viviani, 
who purposes publishing a “ Specimen 
Flora Libica,” as soon as the difficulties 
that attend ascertaining the character of 
dried plants, so accurately as to figure and 
describe them, can be surmounted. To 
him likewise am I indebted for the critical 
and erudite illustrations of ancient geogra¬ 
phy, interspersed in their appropriate places, 
in my letters, as well as for the historical 
account of certain plants, and other na¬ 
tural productions, which were holden in 
great esteem in past ages, but are either for¬ 
gotten or not known at present. 

In the map annexed to the letters I have 
not presumed to fix with precision the re¬ 
lative positions of the places I visited; for 
besides that I had no means of ascertaining 
them with exactitude; the itinerary mea¬ 
sures which might in part have supplied the 
defect, were more than commonly uncer¬ 
tain, on account of the road continually 
winding among deep and trackless sands. 
But as the best maps of this part of Africa, 
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how«ver correct as to the form and direc¬ 
tion of the coast, do not afford any good 
idea of its physical state, and are sometimes 
defective in marking the direction of the 
mountains, I have attempted in my narra¬ 
tive to remedy their deficiencies, by exactly 
pointing out the bearings of the mountains, 
together with the nature of the country, 
whether sandy, woody, or cultivated, the 
existence of water, whether in springs or 
wells, and such other particularities as tend 
to furnish positive and precise information 
of that portion of the globe. 
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Captain Leautier’s instructions for navigat¬ 
ing the coast of the gulph of the great 
Syrtis, from Cape Mesurata to 30° 27' 10" 
north latitude. 

In coming from the westward, Cape Mesu¬ 
rata at the distance of three leagues assumes 
the figure of three hills resembling islands; 
and, on nearing it, some palm trees are seen 
between one hill and another, and a small 
Marabout church upon the most western 
point. From this Cape, in order to make 
the station of Mesurata, you must steer 
south-east for a league and a half, when a 
white hill of a conical form opens upon you, 
having to the east of it a plain covered 
with palm trees. A quarter of a league to 
the east of those trees rises some ground, of 
a reddish coloured earth, surmounted by a 
Marabout; and by keeping that ground to 
the south-west you anchor, within a quar- 
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ter of a league, in six fathom water upon a 
muddy bottom, latitude 32° 26' 15". 

In coasting the gulph from this anchor¬ 
age-ground, you must steer between south 
and a quarter, and south-east; and in two 
leagues and a half you will see a single 
palm tree, resembling a ship, from which 
you must rather bear away, leaving the 
land at the distance of a quarter of a league, 
and navigating in six fathom water upon a 
black and white bottom. 

When you have got the palm tree to the 
westward of you, you will have a ledge of 
rocks diametrically opposite to it; in other 
words, the palm tree will be to the west¬ 
ward of you, and the ledge of rocks to the 
westward, two leagues from the land. This 
ledge is one league in length, from east to 
west, is from fourteen to seventeen feet 
deep, and if the sea is in any degree heavy, 
should be avoided even by the smallest 
vessels. Should you wish to anchor here¬ 
abouts, you must continue coasting till the 
palm tree is to the north-west, when you 
may anchor in seven or eight fathom water 
with a fine sandy bottom. This anchorage- 
ground, called Arar, is secure from all the 
winds between south and north east. 
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In going from Arar to Isa, seventeen 
leagues from the first anchorage-ground 
within the gulph, you continue coasting as 
before; the whole coast is low, white, and 
flat} the bottom is of sand under six or 
eight fathom water. After navigating thir¬ 
teen leagues, you have, at a distance from 
the sea, a black-looking hill with an old 
fort upon it; the bottom here is composed 
of weeds and mud under, from four to six 
fathom, water. When the old fort bears 
between south-west and west, at two thirds 
of a league from land, you will have reach¬ 
ed Isa, where you may anchor in three or 
four fathom water, and in 31° 23' 10" north 
latitude; but you will there be exposed to 
every wind that blows, owing to the flats 
which are from three to four leagues wide. 

From Isa, to latitude 30° 50' north, the 
coast runs south and east; the bottom is 
partly fine sand, and partly mud, the con¬ 
tinent low, and the soil blackish. In the 
whole run from Cape Mesurata to 30° 50* 
north latitude, there is no sort of danger 
either above water or below it, and you 
may securely coast it within a quarter of a 
league of the land. 
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■ Continuing to coast for three leagues, you 
lose sight of the black soil, and discover a 
perfectly white beach, upon which are nu¬ 
merous sand hills, each of them bearing a 
plant, resembling the tamarisk, from two to 
three feet in height, and rendered conspicu¬ 
ous from afar by the whiteness of the sand. 
Here, at one third of a league from land, 
are twenty-three fathom water, and a stony 
bottom. 

Coasting along two leagues further, you 
see a tongue of sand which advances about 
two leagues and a half into the sea; and 
upon a small eminence, about a league 
from the shore is a fortress. As you near 
the tongue of sand, two small rocks open 
upon you, three quarters of a league from 
the continent, and you may pass securely 
between them and the sand-bank, by taking 
care to steer nearer to the rocks than the 
land, on account of the eddy of water at 
two cables length from the extremity of the 
bank, over a rocky bottom about six feet 
deep. 

South of the point is a large bay, from 
within which you see some ruins of build¬ 
ings upon the beach; and when they bear 
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south-west there is no further risk. You 
will then shape your course towards those 
ruins, and may anchor safe from every 
wind, to the extent of a quarter of a league, 
in 30° 27' 10" north latitude. But you 
must weigh your anchor every twenty-four 
hours, to avoid the possibility of losing it 
in the great quantity of mud which forms 
the bottom. 

Eight leagues east-north-east from the 
point of the sand-bank, is a ledge of rocks 
four or five leagues in circumference, co¬ 
vered by from three to thirteen feet of wa¬ 
ter. To the south of this dangerous ledge, 
and about two leagues and one third from 
it, is an island about forty feet high; and 
between the island and the ledge is a sandy 
bottom, where in case of necessity you may 
anchor in five fathom water, and be safe 
from every wind between north-west and 
east; but with every other wind it is most 
prudent to bear away. 

The remainder of the west side of the 
gulph is unknown. 
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Concerning the East Coast of the Gulph, as 
far as 30° 3 5> 26" north latitude. 


From Cape Tochera to Bengasi, this coast 
is one continued chain of mountains, about 
three leagues from the beach, the interme¬ 
diate space being occupied by the sea-shore. 
You may coast along at the distance of a 
quarter of a league from the land; the bot¬ 
tom, for two leagues wide, is muddy and 
white. There is no danger along this coast 
except from two small rocks near Ptolo- 
meta, in 32° \ff 8" north latitude, where 
you may anchor to the east of them, and 
carry a cable across one of them. 

The port of Bengasi is on the edge of 
this chain of mountains, in 32° 13' 5" north 
latitude, and may be known by a square 
fort which you leave on the left hand. 
Upon entering the port, you have upon 
the east, a Marabout and some palm trees; 
and to the south-west, upon point Giuliana, 
which is on your right as you go in, are 
also some palm trees. The entrance of this 
port is so difficult, that it should not be at¬ 
tempted without a pilot. 
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If you continue to navigate the gulph 
beyond Bengasi, you must steer two leagues 
vide of point Taj uni, on account of a reef 
>f rocks which commences at point Giu- 
iana, and runs as far as point Taj uni, five 
eagues from Bengasi. The whole of this 
>art of the coast is low, and of a reddish 
colour. Having cleared the reef of rocks, 
fou will see white land with three sand 
dlls, and a ruined fort between the two 
land hills which are most to the south-west. 
When you have left this ruined fort still 
nore to the south-east, all danger from the 
*eef ceases, and you may make sail towards 
die fort, and enter a bay, which is the ex¬ 
cellent road of Tajuni. In approaching it 
jrou will see upon the right some trees and 
mother fort; and when you have left this 
ast to the south-west, you will have passed 
the rocky bottom, and will find in the re¬ 
mainder of the road only a sandy one. 

When the ruined fort between the two 
sand hills above-mentioned is to the south¬ 
east of you, and you are one third of 9 . 
league from the land, you will find the best 
place for anchoring to be lat. 31° 58' north. 

From Tajuni to Carcora the whole coast 
is white, and occasionally rises into sand 
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hilts; and its line is frequently broken into 
capes and small bays. After coasting thir¬ 
teen leagues, a precipitous promontory ad¬ 
vances about two leagues into the sea; it 
is higher and whiter than any between Ta- 
jimi and Carcora, and announces the har- 
bdUr of Carcora, which is in latitude Sl° 
17' 6" north, and fifteen leagues from the 
road of Taj uni. To enter the harbour you 
must run as near the cape as may be, and 
from it opens a capacious bay, forming the 
port of Carcora. 

Four cables length to the south-west of 
the cape, and even with the surface of the 
water, is a rock over which the sea conti¬ 
nually breaks; but if the wind is favour¬ 
able, you may steer between it and the 
land. 

This harbour, in 31° 17' 6" north latitude, 
is two leagues in circumference, and has 
every where five fathom water upon a hard 
sandy bottom; but the south-west wind is 
unfavourable to it. All the charts place 
Carcora eight leagues more to the north; 
but no Carcora is to be found there. 

Atthe foot of this bay, towards the north, 
is* fresh' water well of a round form, with 
an interior stair, by which you may descend 
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into it; and at every tenth step are Greek: 
inscriptions cut in the stone. It is so deep, 
especially in hot weather, that in the month 
of SV^tember, it required about fifty ysprds 
of rope to reach the water. 

Five leagues beyond Carcora are two 
old castles or forts a little way from thej 
sea; and when they are to the south-east 
of you, the bottom begins to be' even and 
white, under eleven or twelve fathom wa¬ 
ter. The water here is thick and troubled 
as at the mouth of a river; and if the wind 
blow from the south-east, it carries on board 
a great quantity of sulphureous dust. Four 
leagues more to the south, the water again 
becomes clear, and is eighteen fathom deep, 
though at no greater distance than that from 
the land; but after sailing three leagues 
further in the same deep water, you sud¬ 
denly find only four fathom water, upon a 
clay bottom. The land for about two 
leagues along the coast is very black in 
summer, but covered with grass in winter, 
a circumstance which occurs in no other 
part of the gulph, either east or west. 

Having passed this tract of land you will 
discover a white cape, and three consider¬ 
able rocks to the west of it^nd %you 
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approach, you will find a muddy bottom 
of sea-weed extending as far as die rocks. 
The cape at its extremity divides into tjvo 
points, which with the rocks, form a 'good 
harbour; you may without danger pass be¬ 
tween the rocks and the cape, are then safe 
from every kind of wind, and may throw 
your cable either over the rocks, or upon 
the land. ‘Latitude 30° 35' 26" north. 

To the south of the rocks is an even bot¬ 
tom from two to three leagues long, under 
four fathom water; and at the south end of 
it are two .other rocks ; but of them and of 
the remainder of the gulph nothing more is 
known. 
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LETTER I. 

FROM TRIPOLI TO THE VILLAGES OF 
TAGIURA. 


Nature of tin country—character and atro¬ 
cious conduct of the eldest son of the Pacha 
of Tripoli—object of an expedition against 
him, under the Bey his brother — composi¬ 
tion of the army — march — encampment — 
night-watch. 

Not a day has passed since I reached Tri¬ 
poli without thinking of procuring for you 
such plants, minerals, and other objects 
of natural history, as might convince you 
that absence and distance have not extin¬ 
guished in your scholar, either the love of 
science or the grateful remembrance of his 
teachers. But my wishes have not yet met 
with the gratification I had promised my- 

B 
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self while ignorant of the local peculiari¬ 
ties .which have impeded it. Tripoli is si¬ 
tuated upon a coast, where the mineralo¬ 
gist finds nothing to exatpine but sand, and 
where the vegetation of wild plants is either 
checked by long drought, or destroyed by 
tillage. A few miles from the town, the 
country is infested by wandering tribes of 
Arab Bedouins; and to be pillaged by 
them is the slightest evil to which they who 
fall in with them are exposed. The flou¬ 
rishing cities formerly scattered over the 
plains of Libya are now deserted and in 
ruins; and a population not exceeding 
thirty thousand souls is all that is to be 
found stationary at Tagiura, Sliten, Mesu- 
rata, Bengasi, and Derna, along a line of 
coast extending nine hundred miles from 
Tripoli to the gulph of Bomba, in the 
immeasurable deserts connected with the 
great Syrtis, safety is to be found only in 
solitude; but though solitude may preserve 
the traveller from assassination, it exposes 
him to the dreadful evils of thirst and fa¬ 
mine. In the interior, not a single roof 
rises over any portion of the vast surface 
of the Pentapolis; nor is there any place 
of repose during the night, except under 
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the tent of a Bedouin; but though the pa¬ 
triarchal descent of these Arabs has pro¬ 
cured them a great reputation for hospita¬ 
lity, the life of many a traveller, who ex¬ 
pected to find in these miscreants the here¬ 
ditary* virtues of Abraham and of Isaac, 
has been sacrificed to this romantic notion. 

If you examine the map of Africa, pub¬ 
lished by Arrowsmith, who has pointed 
out the track of those who have visited 
that quarter of the globe, you will observe 
that some have travelled from Egypt to 
Tripoli by Fezzan; and that others, adven¬ 
turing themselves from Tripoli upon the 
great desert, have attempted the route to 
Tombuctoo, or have bent their course to¬ 
wards the banks of the Nile; but that no 
one has hitherto turned towards the Penta- 
polis and the classic ground of Cyrene and 
of Barca. Such an exploit seems to have 
been reserved for me, and 1 hope to visit 
the deserted shores of the tempestuous 
Syrtis, and enable you to give the botani¬ 
cal world a Flora Libica, without any fear 
of my falling under the poniard of a Be¬ 
douin, or perishing for want of provisions; 
ten thousand armed men will protect me 
from the former, and numerous droves of 

a 2 
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camels will convey the means of avoiding 
the latter. You will shudder at the cause 
of this expedition ; but out of an evil which 
I cannot obviate, something favourable to 
literature and science may arise; and I 
hasten to relieve you from the suspense 
which this lust paragraph may have occa¬ 
sioned. 

: '■ Among all the monsters generated by 
Africa, which by the ancients was denomi- 
nated the country of monsters, the first 
place is due to Mhamct Karamalli, eldest 
son of the present Pacha of Tripoli; of in¬ 
tellect the most obtuse and impenetrable ; 
of mind the most grovelling and unen¬ 
lightened ; and of disposition the most bru¬ 
tal ; unbridled in the gratification of the 
most atrocious passions, there is no cruelty 
with which he is not stained, no violence 
which he has not Committed; and one of 
his choicest pleasures was to watch the 
convulsive motions, comparative sufferings, 
and dying agonies of some of his slaves, to 
whom he occasionally caused graduated 
doses of arsenic to be administered. This 
savage having been employed by his father, 
at the head of a small army, to reduce to 
obedience a tribe of Bedouins who had in- 
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festecf the shores of the gulph, ravaged the 
adjoining districts, and (proh nefas!) refused 
to- pay the customary tribute, he so fully 
executed the commission, that not a single 
one of the whole tribe remained alive. 

. Upon his return to Tripoli, elated with 
the success of his sanguinary expedition, 
and accustomed to the most implicit and 
blind obedience to his orders; he no longer 
treated his lather with respect, but in one 
of his many sallies of passion struck at bim 
with a poniard, which was fortunately 
warded off by a female slave. Instead of 
punishing him as he deserved, and depriv¬ 
ing him of the means of further aggression, 
his father sent him out as governor of the 
provinces of Bengasi and Derna, upon the 
eastern frontier of his territories, inhabited 
by a powerful tribe of Bedouins, called 
Zoasi, long ill affected towards the Pacha, 
and. frequently breaking out into open re¬ 
bellion. But no sooner was the new gover¬ 
nor arrived, at Bengasi, than the Pacha 
found that in his son he had given a chief- 
tain to the malcontents; and the rebellion 
spreading rapidly throughout those pro¬ 
vinces, the Pacha judged it expedient to 
dispatch a considerable body of troops. 
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under the command of his second son, Bey 
Ahmet, in order to check the progress of 
the insurrection, and punish the treacherous 
conduct of the rebellious son. 

Bey Ahmet having, from a degree df 
caution very rare among those of his faith, 
desired that a physician might attend him 
upon the expedition, the Pacha, to whom 
my profession was known, earnestly re¬ 
quested the Sardinian Consul to offer me 
that appointment; and the Consul being 
acquainted with my views and wishes, the 
more readily yielded to the Pacha’s solici¬ 
tations, and found me eager to accede to 
the proposal. 

You will doubtless be desirous of know¬ 
ing in what manner these barbarians collect 
an army, what is the nature of its disci¬ 
pline, and what are the means of subsisting 
it, during a long march, through a country 
either totally depopulated or only inhabit¬ 
ed by a few wandering tribes ; and it may 
be useful to others, to be made acquainted 
with the resources of such,an uncivilized 
government under similar circumstances. 

The Pacha had no sooner determined 
upon proceeding with military force against 
his rebellious son, than he issued orders to 
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all the chiefs of the Bedouin tribes in his 
dominions, to furnish a number of soldiers 
proportioned to their population, who were 
to join the Bey at the points upon his 
march the nearest to their districts; and 
the chiefs themselves were ordered to re¬ 
pair to Tripoli, to be provided with tents 
and receive their colours from the hands of 
their sovereign. These colours are all alike, 
except those of the* Marabouts and the 
Scheriffs, who have the privilege of hoist¬ 
ing the green flag of the Prophet; the for¬ 
mer as a class in great odour of sanctity, 
the latter as claiming their descent from the 
family of Mahomet. 

Five days before our departure, the Pa¬ 
cha’s standard was displayed, a ceremony 
amounting to a solemn declaration of war; 
tents were pitched under the walls of the 
fortress; preparations were made for the 
march; and Bey Ahmet, commander in 
chief of the expedition, was employed in 
visiting and consulting all the Marabouts 
in the town, and in recommending himself 
to their earnest prayers and enchantments. 

llth Feb. 1817. 

This day we quitted Tripoli, and the 
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Pacha accompanied his son about twelve 
miles along the coast to the plain of Tagi- 
ura, where a camp had already been form¬ 
ed. Several bodies of troops having pre¬ 
viously repaired to the camp, our number 
on leaving the capital did not exceed five 
hundred, consisting of the Bey’s general 
staff, his Mamelukes, black slaves, and other 
persons of his household; and the army is 
not expected to be cqjnplete until we reach 
the gulph of the great desert, where the po¬ 
pulation is more considerable. 

The women in all the villages upon our 
march appeared at the doors of their houses, 
and set up a guttural sort of howl, which 
sounded like “ lu, lu, lu,” and lasted as long 
as we were in sight; and those in the fields 
hastening to join in chorus, they produced 
a symphony not unlike that which issues 
on a summer evening from a marsh well 
stocked with frogs. I was told that with 
this, ceremony the women of the country 
are bound to welcome the return of their 
husbands, and celebrate their sovereign’s 
passage near their habitations. 

After two hours’ march, we halted for 
the night at the camp before Tagiura, the 
appearance of which could not but create 
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in every European the most sovereign con¬ 
tempt for the military establishment of 
these barbarians; for there was no sort of 
order in their movements, no uniformity in 
their arms or clothing, and nothing was in 
unison but an excessive display of poverty 
and an air of perfect incapacity. The sol¬ 
dier, armed with a wretched firelock, and a 
still worse pair of pistols, was clad in a tat¬ 
tered woollen cloak; two pieces of camel’s 
hide, dried in the sun, and fastened across 
the soles of his feet with a string, supplied 
the place of shoes; and from his waist-belt 
hiing three bags, severally containing pow¬ 
der, balls, and wadding. What more in¬ 
deed could be expected from a soldier, who 
is forced to subsist himself and to furnish 
his own arms and clothing, and whose en¬ 
rolment among the Pacha’s troops autho¬ 
rizes him to live at free cost in the countries 
he traverses, and to lay his hands upon 
every thing within his reach ? When such 
an army as this is destined to cross the de¬ 
serts, five or six of these men unite in the 
purchase of a camel, for the conveyance of 
their baggage and provisions; the latter 
consist of banley for their horses, and of 
barley-meal for themselves, which they 
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make into dough, and rolling it into little 
balls, swallow them without sauce or cook¬ 
ery. Their baggage is composed of a mat 
of palm leaves, upon which they sleep; of 
a skin called Gherba, for carrying water; 
and of a small wooden pail, called Gassa, 
whose uses are very numerous, for it serves 
them for kneading their barley-meal into 
dough, as a dish to eat out of, as a bucket 
to wash their linen in, and as a trough for 
their horses and camels to drink out of. 

Towards evening some inhabitants of the 
neighbouring villages came to the camp* 
with a day’s provisions for the troops, con¬ 
sisting of hard cakes of dough, seasoned 
with oil, honey, and pepper-pods called 
Basina, the use of which, either whole or in 
powder like pepper, is universal among the 
inhabitants of Barbary. Perhaps their con¬ 
stant use of unbaked cakes and balls of this 
dough renders such a stimulant necessary 
to promote digestion ; but its long continu¬ 
ance exhausts the powers of the stomach, 
and frequently causes diseases in the blad¬ 
der. 

The first night I passed in the camp of 
these barbarians, every thing was so new 
to me, that I am tempted tp give you a 
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brief description of an arrangement, which 
was every day invariably the same. The 
tents are disposed in a semicircular lorm, 
the entrance of the encampment being al¬ 
ways in the direction of the route which 
the army is to take. In the centre of the 
semicircle is the Bey’s tent; near it are 
those of his physician and his Kasnadar or 
chief officer of the hbusehold; then follow 
the tents of his guards, composed of Mame¬ 
lukes and negroes; and behind them, but 
forming a much deeper semicircle, are those 
of his other troops. The interval between 
the two horns of the half moon is occupied 
by the Bey’s horses, by two of the Pacha’s 
standards, and by eight bronze pieces -of 
artillery, mounted upon most clumsy and 
unwieldy carriages; between the Pacha's 
standards are displayed two immense ban¬ 
ners of the Prophet, constantly guarded by 
two Scheriffs, and between the banners is 
fixed the staff of authority. This symbol 
of sovereignty is sent by the Grand Signor 
to the Pacha, and is considered as convey¬ 
ing an emanation of the supreme power of 
the Sublime Porte. Whenever any adven¬ 
turer succeeds in overturning the govern¬ 
ment of a Pacha, and usurping his power 
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and title, the Grand Signor hastens to send 
him the staff of authority, in order that 
notwithstanding his incapacity to depose 
him, the long established notion, that the 
exercise of the sovereign power can pro¬ 
ceed only from the Porte, may remain in 
undisputed force. Any malefactor, be his 
crime what it may, who can contrive to 
reach and touch this staff, is safe from pu¬ 
nishment. The Scheriffs, who constantly 
hoist the banners of the Prophet near it, 
may be considered as the last symbols of 
the exterior display of that dependence 
upon the Sublime Porte, which the Barbary 
powers still continue to acknowledge. The 
Janissaries, who form a part of the Grand 
Signor’s troops, and are kept by him in the 
service of the Pacha, were originally insti¬ 
tuted with the prudent view of preventing 
any other force but that of the state from 
being established by the dependents upon 
the head of the Ottoman empire; but the 
reins of that government are now too feeble 
to act with effect at such a distance, and 
even sometimes fall from the hands of the 
Grand Signor in his very capital. 

The night-watch in the camp is perform¬ 
ed in a clamorous and disagreeable manner; 
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for after a gun has been fired, an officer, 
called Sciaus, at the tent which forms one 
of the horns of the half moon, loudly ex¬ 
claims “ Balich oh" (take care), which is 
repeated from the adjoining tent, and thus 
runs along the whole semicircle, till it 
reaches the Sciaus at the opposite extremi¬ 
ty, who in his turn sends it back to the 
former; and this troublesome noise is thus 
uninterruptedly kept up throughout the 
night. Amid these fatiguing clamours I 
finish this letter, reserving for my next a 
description of the surrounding country. 
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LETTER II. 

PROM THE VILLAGES OF TAGIURA TO 
LEBDA. 


Country and its productions—palm tree — 
wine — Marabouts — Bedouins — hawking — 
temperature—ancient Leptis inagna— old 
geographers — Capt. Smith—medical treat¬ 
ment of the Bey’s brother-in-law. 

THE neighbourhood of the capital seems to 
hold out such a promise of security to pro¬ 
perty, that the inhabitants of the plain be¬ 
tween Tripoli and Cape Tagiura have been 
induced to make it the theatre of their ru¬ 
ral industry. It is a tract of coast about 
twelve miles in length and three in breadth, 
bounded to the south by shifting sands, 
which divide it from the last ramifications 
of the mountains of Goriano. These moun¬ 
tains, the first which present themselves to 
the mariner’s view as he approaches Tripoli 
by sea, rise about a long day’s journey from 
that city, and, together with the copious 
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dews peculiar to the climate, supply the 
moisture necessary for the vegetation of the 
cultivated tract between Tripoli and Cape 
Tagiura. This rugged and precipitous 
range is then seen stretching out from the 
south-west towards the east, and rising to 
the height of about five hundred metres* 
above the level of the Mediterranean. 
These mountains, and the villages of Go- 
riano and Tavarga, situated upon their 
flanks, are the hereditary property of the 
Pacha's second son, and produce a vast 
quantity of sena leaves (Cassia sena, Linn.) 
and saffron. 

The country on this side of Tripoli, as 
also the plains of Tagiura, abound with 
palm trees, whose bare and rough stems, 
spreading tops and pointed leaves, have at 
first something unpleasant to a European 
eye, but are quite in harmony with the 
parched and rugged aspect of the country, 
and furnish the natives with the principal 
part of their subsistence. Without requir¬ 
ing any particular care in the cultivation, 
the delicate fruit of the palm tree equalizes 

* A metre is three feet and one inch, French mea¬ 
sure. 
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the tables of the rich and of the poor, and 
is peculiarly favourable to their love of 
idleness. Its fruit in this part of Africa is 
not however so delicious as that in the en¬ 
virons of Tunis, which in its turn yields to 
that in the Fezzan, but little known in Eu¬ 
rope. When the bud, which annually puts 
forth from the crown of the palm tree, is 
cut off, there distils from the incision a 
frothy liquor, called Laghibi, which, when 
immediately drunk off, is extremely palat¬ 
able; but when kept for some time, fer¬ 
ments and forms a strong intoxicating sort 
of wine, in great request among the Maho¬ 
metans, notwithstanding the prohibitions in 
the Coran. The use of this wine in coun¬ 
tries where the palm tree flourishes is of 
very ancient date; for we read in Hero¬ 
dotus,* that among the presents sent by 
Cambyses to the ^Ethiopians, through the 
intervention of the Ictliyophagi, was “ a 
vessel containing palm-tree wine;” and I 
am inclined to think, that the liquor resem¬ 
bling Must, “ extracted from a certain 
flower, and exclusively set apart as the 
beverage of the kings of the Troglodytes 
in Arabia,” was also extracted from that 


a Herod, lib. xi. 20. 
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tree." When the palm tree, has undergone 
the above operation, it bears no fruit during 
the next three years; but that which it 
then produces is of a more delicate nature. 
Among the plantations of palm trees around 
Tripoli are many delightful gardens, full of 
lemon and orange trees, and protected by 
thick and impenetrable fences of India fig- 
trees ; but except oranges, all other sorts of 
fruit at Tripoli are scarce, and far inferior 
to ours. 

Olive trees, with leaves of a much darker 
green than the European, abound upon 
these plains, and the oil obtained from their 
fruit is exquisitely fine, in spite of the igno¬ 
rance displayed in making it. Fragments 
of magnificent granite columns from the 
ruins of Lebda (Lvptis mogna), are em¬ 
ployed in grinding the olives ; and upon 
that account only, are those venerable re¬ 
mains of antiquity held in any estimation 
by these barbarians. 

Tagiura contains about three thousand 
inhabitants, chiefly Moors and Jews, whose 
houses are dispersed in groupes over the 
plain, and who arc engaged in agriculture 
and the manufacture of coarse camlets and 

* Agatharcis Peripl. Mar. Ruhr. p. 4.5. 
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mats of palm-tree leaves. As soon as we 
entered these hamlets, the Bey and his 
suite paid a visit to the Marabout who was 
most in odour of sanctity; and as these 
Marabouts will frequently appear upon the 
stage, it is expedient that I should give you 
a sketch of them and of their manners. 

In order to belong to this privileged class, 
it is requisite to have only one wile, to drink 
no wine or spirits, and to know how to read 
the Coran well or ill; and in a country 
where incontinence and intemperance are 
so prevalent, and literature is so entirely 
unknown, it is not surprising that these 
men should easily gain credit with the pub¬ 
lic ; but this credit is much augmented if 
the Marabout is skilled in such tricks as are 
calculated to impose upon the vulgar. The 
least crafty among them will continue shak¬ 
ing their heads and arms so violently during 
several hours, that they frequently fall down 
in a swoon; others remain perfectly mo¬ 
tionless, in attitudes the most whimsical and 
painful; and many of these impostors have 
the talent of captivating the confidence and 
good opinion of the multitude, by pretend¬ 
ing to perform miracles in the public streets. 
This trade descends from father to son, and 
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is so lucrative, that the most fertile parts of 
the country swarm with these knavish hy¬ 
pocrites. When they die, the neighbour¬ 
ing tribes erect a sort of mausoleum to their 
memory, consisting of a square tower, sur¬ 
mounted by a cupola of the most fantastical 
architecture. To these tombs, called like¬ 
wise Marabouts, the devout repair incrowds, 
and are accosted by the deceased through 
the organs of his surviving representatives, 
who dwell within the walls of the tower, 
and artfully contrive to increase the holy 
reputation of their predecessor as well as 
their own profits. The walls of these tombs 
are covered with votive tablets, and offer¬ 
ings to the deceased, consisting of fire-arms, 
saddles, bridles, stirrups, and baskets of 
fruit, which no profane hand is allowed to 
touch, because the departed saint may choose 
to appropriate the contents to his own use, 
and by emptying the basket, acquire fresh 
claims to the veneration of the credulous. 
The Bey never failed to alight, and devoutly 
visit every Marabout upon the march; but 
with this difference in the effect, that he 
went empty-handed, and returned with a 
present. Some of these jugglers accom¬ 
pany the army, take part in the Bey’s coun- 

c 2 
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cils, feed him with promises of victory, 
make the camp the scene of their mumme¬ 
ries and impostures, and deal in amulets, 
containing mystic words, written in charac¬ 
ters which none but the Marabout who 
disposes of them can decypher. According 
to the price of these amulets, they have re¬ 
spectively the power of shielding the wearer 
from a poniard, a musket-shot, and a can¬ 
non-ball ; and there is not a soldier in our 
army who does not always wear one or 
more of them round his neck, as well as 
hang them round that of his horse or camel. 
Miraculous indeed is said to be the efficacy 
of their written characters in cases of sick¬ 
ness ; but the presence of the Marabout 
himself is necessary in order that the writ¬ 
ing may suit the nature of the disorder. 
When the disease is dangerous, the writing 
is administered internally, for which pur¬ 
pose they scrawl some words in large cha¬ 
racters, with thick streaks of ink round the 
inside of a cup, dissolve the ink with broth, 
and with many devout ceremonies pour 
the liquor down the sick person’s throat. 
It is generally thought that a white woman, 
one of the Pacha’s wives, was lately hurried 
out of the world by the quantity of ink 
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thus given to her by a Marabout. These 
impostors have always free access to the 
Pacha, and in public audiences never kiss 
his hand, but his shoulder; a token of dis¬ 
tinction and confidence granted only to re¬ 
lations and persons of importance. 

12 th Feb. 

Quitting the villages at half-past six in 
the morning, we proceeded along the coast, 
and after a seven hours’ march, reached the 
small torrent of Uadi-Msit, which gives its 
name to this maritime district, descends 
from the Goriano mountains, and throws 
itself into the sea. Its course is from south 
to north; its margin is destitute of verdure, 
and its waters flow over a muddy bottom. 

Towards evening we encamped about 
half an hour’s march from the torrent, and 
were joined by some Bedouins belonging 
to the tribes who feed their flocks in the 
adjacent districts. Their chiefs, accom¬ 
panied by a Marabout, and followed by 
their recruits, presented themselves before 
the Bey, and marched briskly several times 
round him, with the butt-ends of their fire¬ 
locks turned towards him, and with loud 
and repeated acclamations. The Bey re- 
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ceived them with uplifted hands ; and, 
finally, prayers were alternately recited by 
them and the Marabout. These Bedouins 
are dressed in camlet, wear a white cap 
upon their heads, and are armed with a 
musket and a match-lock pistol. 

13^/i Feb. 

We marched during several hours across 
an immense plain, called Turot, wholly des¬ 
titute of trees, but covered with thick grass, 
and verdant pastures most grateful to the 

eve. It is terminated to the south bv the 
* v 

chain of Goriano mountains, whose lateral 
ridges project into the plain, and are inter¬ 
sected by valleys rich in pasture-grounds, 
and well inhabited by Bedouins. If the 
rural industry of these people were sup¬ 
ported and encouraged by the government, 
these plains and pastures might always be 
kept fresh by the moisture from the hills, 
and rendered incredibly fertile; and the 
torrents which flow from the mountains 
might be collected into proper channels, 
and directed across the plains, instead of 
losing their waters, as they now do, in this 
soft and sandy soil. In consequence of this 
neglect, the traveller is obliged to have re- 
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course to wells, some of which we found 
near the sea, of considerable depth, and 
long since excavated in the sandstone. The 
water they contain is brackish, but so in¬ 
deed is all the water upon the Tripoline 
coast; and I incline to think, that no other 
would suit the palate of its inhabitants. 

While traversing this plain, I saw upon 
an eminence to the south-east, and about 
four hours’ walk from the sea, an ancient 
fort, surrounded by vines, producing the 
most delicious grapes, from which, if the 
natives were industrious, such wine might 
be made as would tempt the most rigid 
Mahometan to transgress, and amply re¬ 
ward the cultivator: but the neglect of 
such an advantage is less owing to the pro¬ 
hibitions in the Coran, than to the exceed¬ 
ing sloth and ignorance of the people. 

The heat beginning to be troublesome 
soon after noon, we encamped at a place 
called Sidi-Abdelati, situated among some 
hills which rise near the sea; and from the 
Bedouins of that and the adjacent villages, 
we expected also to be supplied with the 
customary provisions for the army. 

The remainder of the day was passed in 
hawking, the favourite diversion of the Bey. 
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The bird employed in that sport is here 
called Thiur, and is the Falco peregrinus of 
the naturalist. Great pains are taken in 
dressing it, and the few that arrive at per¬ 
fection are in great esteem, and of such 
value among the Bedouins, that a camel is 
frequently given in exchange for a single 
bird. Jt appears from the romances of the 
lower and middle ages, that this entertain¬ 
ing sport was much in vogue in chivalrous 
times, and was probably introduced into 
Spain by the Moors, and thus spread over 
Europe; but it could never have been ge¬ 
nerally adopted, as it required three things 
of difficult attainment—an excellent horse, 
a thorough-bred falcon, and a champaign 
country. 

In the evening, several bodies of armed 
Bedouins from the neighbouring hills and 
valleys joined the camp, with colours fly¬ 
ing, and to the sound of festive hymns, 
which were first chaunted by the chieftains, 
and repeated in chorus by their followers. 
I could not reflect, without surprise, upon 
the alacrity with which these hordes of 
people, wandering among the solitudes of 
the desert, without laws, and without coer¬ 
cive measures, hastened at the first notice 
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to join the banners of their prince. The 
Bey received them with the greatest affa¬ 
bility, and seemed to take every method 
of demonstrating how much he was grati¬ 
fied by their loyalty. 


14 th Feb. 

I suffered considerably from cold in my 
tent during the night; at five this morning 
the thermometer of Reaumur was only at 
four degrees above the freezing point. The 
preceding day it stood, in the shade, at six¬ 
teen degrees, and this great difference be¬ 
tween the temperature of the day and that 
of the night, is a characteristic feature in 
the climate of the Barbary coasts, and the 
reason why its mean temperature is so very 
little above that of Genoa. The coldness 
of the night must be ascribed to the cur¬ 
rents of air from the north, which sweeping 
over the whole surface of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and absorbing in their progress a 
great quantity of moisture, must necessarily 
counterbalance the rarefied air of these 
coasts, and inundate them with dew. At 
Genoa there is a certain equilibrium be¬ 
tween the atmosphere of the Appentiines, 
when heated by the sun during the day. 
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and the volume of air which it warms dur¬ 
ing its decline ; so that in sumriier, unless 
any sudden changes take place, the tem¬ 
perature of the night differs scarcely one 
degree from that of the day ; but here the 
thermometer often rises in the day-time to 
twenty degrees, and during the succeeding 
night the ground is covered with a hoar 
frost as white as snow. 

At seven in the morning we recom¬ 
menced our march, over stony hills deeply 
furrowed by torrents, but frequently exhi¬ 
biting pleasant spots, planted with palm 
and olive trees, among which, in wild lux¬ 
uriance grew the vine, neglected by the in¬ 
habitants, except at the season when the 
grapes are ripe. This district, called Sibi, 
is rather populous. Upon some high 
grounds to the south are the ruins of several 
ancient fortresses ; and near the road are 
the remains of arches, and of deep wells, 
excavated in the sandstone, some of which 
are of great antiquity, if we may judge by 
the beautiful marble and the great number 
of basins with which those near Lebda are 
still adorned and provided. Here we were 
met by six Marabouts, who with colours 
flying and fifes and bagpipes playing, were 
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come down to honour the passage of the 
Bey, round whom they danced and capered, 
endeavouring to testify their joy by the 
strangest attitudes and most unseemly con¬ 
tortions. 

Turning towards the north, and descend¬ 
ing the hills, JLebda, the Leptis tnagna of 
antiquity, presented itself before us, and we 
encamped near its ruins, half an hour’s dis¬ 
tance from the sea. The remains of that 
ancient city are scattered along that part 
of the coast which is terminated to the west 
and south by the northern and maritime 
extremities of the Mesalata mountains, and 
extends eastward far beyond the town of 
Mesurata, forming a vast plain, covered 
with palm and olive trees. To the west, 
the mountains of Mesalata rise precipitously 
over Lehda, crowned with the ruins of an 
ancient fortress; and to the south, beyond 
a narrow plain, runs a considerable chain 
of hills, about one hundred metres high, 
and gradually declining towards the shore. 
Their appearance is rugged and stony, and 
they are wholly uncultivated and deserted; 
but a very little industry would suffice to 
cover them with olive trees and vineyards, 
which the climate, the quality of the soil. 
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and a favourable aspect, would speedily 
render abundantly productive. 

Of Leptis magna nothing now appears 
except some shapeless ruins scattered about 
and half buried under the mounds of sand, 
which the wind and sea mutually strive to 
accumulate upon the sea shores. They con¬ 
sist of the remains of magnificent edifices, 
dilapidated towers, fallen and shattered 
columns of red granite, broken capitals, and 
fragments of every species of marble, among 
which the Parian, the Pentelic, and the 
Oriental porphyry are the most conspicu¬ 
ous, and are particularly worthy of admi¬ 
ration. This city is known to have been 
founded in remote ages by the Phenicians, 
and long afterwards to have been a Roman 
colony. In such a heap of ruins I cannot 
presume to point out any vestiges of Phe- 
nician Lebda ; but those of Roman origin 
are sufficiently denoted by the style of ar¬ 
chitecture, and the ornaments of the capi¬ 
tals ; and it is reasonable to suppose that 
those conquerors, well pleased with a city 
which had been eager to declare in their fa¬ 
vour, and inviolably adhered to them dur¬ 
ing the vicissitudes of the Jugurthan war/ 

* Sallust, Bell. Jug. 
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would embellish it with splendid edifices, 
and preserve but few monuments of its for¬ 
mer independence. 

The positions of the ancient towns upon 
this part of the African coast seem to have 
been strangely confounded by such early 
writers as have mentioned them ; nor is it 
possible from the ruins scattered over it, to 
fix with precision the situation of either 
Neapolis, GaJ'ara, or Abrotonua. I am dis¬ 
posed to think that the Tripoli of the ancient 
geographer is to be found in some ruins to the 
west ofTripoli, still called old Tripoli; and it 
appears that the desertion of that town, aris¬ 
ing from a cause now unknown, gave rise to 
the foundation of that which now bears its 
name, and was at that period called Tri¬ 
poli the new, or the New City, and by the 
Creeks denominated jo*™*.?. In this opinion 
1 am strengthened by the true reading of 
Ptolemy, “ utamxi, * *». T f .*(W or Neapolis, 
also called Tripoli. I say the true reading 
of Ptolemy, because L have no faith in that 
adopted by Cellarius, which, substituting 
Aiims for TfiwoAis, gives rise to mistakes and 
confusion. Ptolemy’s version is supported 
by Pliny, who speaks of Neapolis and Lep- 
tis mapita as two different towns, and fixes 
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Gaffara and Abrotamis between them; and 
his testimony, as to the geography of this 
part of Africa, is certainly entitled to credit. 
And even though Leptis might at some pe¬ 
riod or other have assumed the name of 
Neapolis, it is sufficiently proved by Sallust, 
as well as by the coins of its founders, that 
by the Phenicians it was called Leptis; 
and that it so continued to be called, is tes¬ 
tified by the medals of Augustus, Tiberius, 
and Agrippina, as well as bv others which 
were struck posterior to the existence of 
those very geographers, who without any 
foundation, had insisted upon its being the 
same as A eapolis. Neither am I embar¬ 
rassed by a passage in Strabo, who after 
speaking of Abrotanus, which, according to 
him, lay to the west of Tripoli, adds, that 
very near to it was Neapolis, also called 
Leptis. This last addition bears a strong 
resemblance to those marginal explanations 
made l»v ignorant copyists, and afterwards 
introduced into the text by others not less 
ignorant. But let us quit this geographi¬ 
cal discussion, with observing, that it will 
always be extremely difficult to fix the ex¬ 
act positions of ancient towns upon these 
African shores, where the few vestiges re- 
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spected by time are continually liable to be 
overwhelmed by the shifting sands. 

I found Captain Smith, an English officer, 
occupied in investigating the precious re¬ 
mains at Lebda; and as his acquaintance 
with the subject was seconded by command 
of time and every other facility, he will be 
able to give the public a much more com¬ 
plete description of the antiquities of Leb¬ 
da and its environs, than could be expected 
from me. 

The remainder of this day was employed 
by the Bey in reviewing his troops; when 
finding that certain Bedouin tribes in the 
district had neglected to furnish the requi¬ 
site number of soldiers, he informed their 

chiefs that auv further delav would be at- 

•/ «. 

tended by the plunder of their tents. 

'rewards evening I was consulted by the 
Bey's brother-in-law, who was seized with 
violent head-ache and other inflammatory 
symptoms, for which l recommended bleed¬ 
ing ; but accustomed to the use of amulets 
and ink, he at first rejected my advice, but 
after a long discussion consented, upon con¬ 
dition that 1 would give him my word that 
it would cure him. Observing me to hesi- 
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tate, he abruptly inquired why I wished to 
deprive him of his blood if I could not an¬ 
swer for his being cured; to which f re¬ 
plied, that I was quite sure he would die if 
I did not bleed him, but that, if I did, I 
had every reason to hope he would be soon 
well again. After a pause he submitted 
to the operation, but insisted that his blood 
should receive honourable sepulture under 
my tent; a ceremony at which he after¬ 
wards assisted. Next day finding himself 
nearly recovered, he made a great noise 
about it, at which 1 was not overjoyed, 
being uncertain how these barbarians might 
conduct themselves towards me in case 
they should be taken ill, or be wounded in 
battle. It appearing to the Marabouts that 
I was gaining credit at the expense of their 
reputation, they became extremely jealous 
of me, and loudly blamed the Bey for 
putting his life in the hands of a Christian 
dog. To this token of their ill will I 
should have paid no attention, if I had not 
suspected the Bey’s purveyor to be leagued 
against me with those impostors; for he 
supplies my table most scantily, and yet I 
am loth to complain of him to the Bey 
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lest the purveyor should be sentenced to 
a public bastinado, or my fare become 
still more slender. 

Whilst I was turning this in my mind, a 
servant of Mustapha Rais Marsa, son of 
the Pacha’s first minister, entered my tent, 
bringing me, by his master’s order, a dish 
full of Pistachio nuts and dates kneaded 
up with barley-meal and butter. Nothing 
could have happened more opportunely; 
and having made a hearty supper, I gave 
the remnants to the Bey’s negroes who 
frequently visit my tent, and seem to have 
formed an attachment to me. 
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LETTER III. 

FROM LEBDA TO MESURATA. 


A fanatical Marabout—the ancient Ciniphus 
—fertility of the country—situation and suf¬ 
ferings of the Jews—the Bey’s devotion and 
cruelty—remains of the Cisterne of Ptolemy 
—arrival at Mesurata. 

1 5th Feb. 

When we commenced our march at six 
this morning, the thermometer was at ten 
degrees; and a strong westerly breeze was 
occasionally accompanied by rain. The 
inhabitants of the environs, preceded by 
three negroes playing upon instruments 
like bagpipes, met us upon our way, near 
a small torrent, and desired to kiss the hand 
of the Bey, who finding from their dis¬ 
course that we were near the dwelling of a 
Marabout, ordered the troops to halt till 
they should be supplied with provisions for 
the day by the neighbouring tribes. 

My european dress attracting the notice 
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of' the Marabout when he came to pay his 
respects to the Bey, he advanced towards 
me with a furious countenance, and in a 
threatening tone, addressed me in words 
which I did not comprehend, but which a 
negro near me translated to signify his in¬ 
tention of eating me alive; and the inter¬ 
preter added, that the Marabout was per¬ 
fectly capable of putting his threat in exe¬ 
cution, several Jews having actually been 
treated so by some of those miscreants. 
The Bey’s presence restrained the Maho¬ 
metan’s savage zeal within proper bounds ; 
but this specimen of a ferocious disposition 
was not encouraging to one who was about 
to traverse a country abounding with such 
barbarous fanatics. 

At the distance of three hours march 
from Lebda we reached the rocky bed of 
the torrent Uadi-Quaam, which flows from 
adjacent hills to the south ; it was now dry, 
but its waters have spread themselves out 
on each side, and formed pools and mo¬ 
rasses surrounded by rushes. This torrent 
can be no other than the Ciniphm of the 
ancient geographers; and as Ptolemy and 
Strabo agree in fixing it to the west of the 
promontory Cephatus, now called ('ape Me- 
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surata, Cellarius should not in his tables 
have placed it to the east of that promontory 
and within the gulph of the great Syrtis. 
There is also a passage in Strabo which 
leaves no doubt upon the subject ; for he 
speaks of a bridge constructed by the Car¬ 
thaginians across the morasses ; and the re¬ 
mains of the piles which supported the 
arches of a bridge are still to be seen there. 
He likewise says, that the surrounding 
country was frequently inundated by the 
torrent; such also is the case at present 
during the rainy season. The people of 
Leptis were probably supplied with water 
from the Ciniphm, the remains of an aque¬ 
duct stretching out from the ruins of the 
bridge towards that town being still visi¬ 
ble. 

If this be, as I conclude, the torrent 
Ciniphus, the hills from which it flows must 
be those called by Ptolemy, tut or 

the Graces, by which appellation they were 
mentioned by Herodotus’* long before the 
time of Ptolemy, though modern geogra¬ 
phers seem little to have attended to him ; 
since in their maps we find these hills erro¬ 
neously placed close to the shore. If, as 


‘ Lib. iv. 575. 
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stated by Herodotus, they were two hun¬ 
dred stadia from the sea, we must look for 
them in the last ramifications of the Go- 
riano chain, which form precisely the limits 
of this district to the south, and preserve the 
character given of them by that historian, as 
being covered with trees, and contrasting, 
by their verdure, with the scorched and 
arid soil of Libya. 

The extensive plain, which about an 
hour’s march from the torrent, stretches out 
to the east as far as Cape Mesurata, is 
abundantly productive, and appears to have 
been the most populous part of Libya in 
the time of Herodotus, who compares its 
exuberant fertility to that of the country 
round Babylon, the richest soil at that time 
known, and yielding thirty for one. This 
extraordinary degree of fruitfulness is not 
owing to the industry of the inhabitants, 
but proceeds from the generous nature of 
the soil, spontaneously covered with palm 
and olive trees, which there require no sort 
of cultivation. Upon this plain are three 
large villages called Sliten, inhabited by 
Jews and Marabouts, the latter of whom 
have so increased and multiplied that the 
whole country is thickly strewed with their 
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little churches; and the Jews are in soch 
subjection to them, that besides the per¬ 
formance of the lowest menial offices, they 
are in various wavs fleeced of their gains 
by the Marabouts, and exposed to every 
species of extortion and indignity. These 
villages are at some distance from the Me¬ 
diterranean, the sea-shore not being habit¬ 
able on account of the dry and shifting 
sands, which the wind is continually dis¬ 
turbing and accumulating. 

The vigorous vegetation of these plains 
implies a sufficiency of water; in the tirtie 
of Herodotus they were well supplied with 
springs and fountains ; but as the water is 
now suffered to lose itself in the sandy soil, 
the traveller is forced to quench his thirst 
at a muddy pool. The vestiges of the an¬ 
cient dwellers upon this luxuriant tract, are 
frequently observable in the fragments with 
which the modern huts are constructed, 
and in the ruins of old towers in which 
some of the Marabouts have contrived to 
perch themselves. 

16^ Feb. 

We continued traversing this fine plain, 
having to the south a chain of hills which 
appeared to extend towards Cape Mesu- 
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rata; and at every step my admiration of 
this fertile but almost deserted and unculti¬ 
vated tract was powerfully excited. 

The Bey made frequent visits to the 
chapels of the Marabouts, with whom this 
district is peopled ; but these fits of devo¬ 
tion only seized him near inhabited spots 
from which he expected that provisions 
would be sent to his troops whilst he was 
at his prayers; and if his expectations were 
disappointed, he ordered the huts to be 
burned, the flocks and herds to be driven 
away, and the owners of them to be severely 
beaten. 

We were met upon the march by two 
messengers from Bengasi, who brought 
word to the Bey that his rebellious brother 
was no sooner apprized of the advance of 
the Tripoline army, than he evacuated 
Bengasi and retreated a day’s journey be¬ 
yond it. These tidings greatly rejoiced 
the Bey; and the rebel’s retreat gave rise 
to much gladness in the camp, as well as to 
much boasting and many vain observations 
upon his cowardice. 

Among the sands near the sea, and about 
eight hours distant from Cape Mesurata, 
are the remains of an ancient town called 
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Orir by the Moors, consisting of such frag¬ 
ments of walls, ruins of houses, pieces ef 
marble, and shattered mosaic pavements, as 
prove it to have been once a handsome 
town. Its site corresponds with that of the 
Cisteme or of Ptolemy, situated, he 

says, precisely between Cape Triero (which 
is the promontory Cephalus of Strabo) and 
the pools of the Ciniphus. 

After a march of six hours from the vil¬ 
lages of Sliten, where we had encamped 
last night, we reached an eminence com¬ 
manding towards the east the village of 
Zautmaggio, situated in a pleasant coun¬ 
try of green fields scattered over with palm 
and olive trees. As we were still an hour’s 
march from Mesurata, and there were nu¬ 
merous wells near the village, the Bey 
halted near it for the night, and deferred 
his solemn entry into Mesurata till the 
morning; and in the course of the even¬ 
ing, Sidy-Mhamet-Aga, the governor of 
that town, arrived to pay his respects to 
the Bey, with a numerous retinue of Mara¬ 
bouts and Negroes, colours flying, and the 
customary music of bagpipes and cymbals. 
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17 th Feb. 

'Drawing nearer to the Mediterraneanwe 
wound our march among the intricate and 
sandy hillocks which occupy the shore, and 
conceal the neighbouring districts from ob¬ 
servation; but just before we reached Me- 
surata we issued from those sandy defiles, 
and entered a beautiful country covered 
with extensive corn-fields and forests of 
palm and olive trees, and embellished near 
the town with handsome gardens. 

Mesurata is situated a mile from the sea, 
near the western extremity of the Cape; 
and on that side, the soil is sandy and bare, 
the promontory being wholly composed of 
sand hills. The mountains to the south, 
which bound the plain we have been traver¬ 
sing, and which thence appeared to extend 
to Cape Mesurata, dwindle so much in their 
progress towards that point, as to be en¬ 
tirely lost among the sand hills which are 
confusedly scattered aloug the coast. 

It is here necessary to correct an error in 
Arrowsmith’s map of Africa, where the 
Goriano mountains are laid down so as to 
induce a belief, that there is a wide and un¬ 
interrupted plain between the little desert 
and Cape Mesurata, to which they are there 
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made to extend; whereas not only a branch 
of those mountains intervenes and termi¬ 
nates abruptly near the sea at Lebda, but 
their prolongation as far as Cape Mesurata 
is wholly groundless. 

The town of Mesurata is not composed 
of contiguous masses of houses, as in Eu¬ 
rope, but consists of scattered habitations, 
separated by gardens, and most wretchedly 
constructed; for they are small dwellings 
not more than ten feet high, fabricated with 
pebbles cemented with mud, the roof being 
nothing but palm leaves and straw inter¬ 
woven, laid upon rafters and daubed over 
with a mixture of mud and sand. As the 
heavy rains easily dissolve this composition, 
these houses fall to pieces before the rainy 
season is over; diseases of the eyes, rheu¬ 
matism and dysentery are the general and 
natural consequences of the damp vapours 
to which the inhabitants are exposed; and 
to this cause of sickness may be added ano¬ 
ther arising from their total ignorance of 
the use and benefit of lime, though living 
upon a calcareous soil. Custom, which 
operates as a law among barbarous nations, 
so strongly attaches these people to this 
mode of construction, that in places where 
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the ruins of ancient towns offer them an 
abundant supply of the finest wrought 
stone, they invariably break it in pieces be¬ 
fore they use it. 

The inhabitants of Mesurata derive their 
chief subsistence from the produce of the 
soil; but the town contains also some ma¬ 
nufactories of woollen carpets of divers 
colours, the principal merit of which arises 
from the very fine quality of *the native 
wool that is employed in them. 

Caravans go from Mesurata to Fezzan 
and Vadei with cotton goods, camlets, car¬ 
pets, and a large assortment of Venetian 
coloured glass beads, the richest and most 
valued ornaments of the beauties of Tom- 
buctoo; and at Vadei they meet the cara¬ 
vans of Negroes, who convey those articles 
to Tombuctoo, and bring gold dust, ivory, 
and slaves. 

No Europeans, nor even the inhabitants 
of th£ Barbary coasts, have ever yet passed 
that boundary of commercial intercourse 
with the interior of Africa, or are ever likely 
to do so; for besides that none but Ne¬ 
groes can risk, with so little proportionate 
danger, a journey of sixty days, across 
burning sands, and under the influence 
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of a scorching sun, they alone are pro¬ 
vided with the proper passport for insuring 
the respect of the wandering tribes of other 
Negroes, whom they may encounter upon 
their journey ; this passport is their colour; 
nor .will any title that any European can 
produce, be ever so universally acknowledg¬ 
ed and respected upon this vast continent. 

It should not be forgotten, .that the pas¬ 
sage through the country of the Garamanti, 
now called Fezzan, was familiar to the an¬ 
cients, and frequently used by them for the 
conveyance of certain precious stones to 
Europe.* But the ignorance of the pre¬ 
sent government, and especially the extor¬ 
tionary practices of the chiefs of Mesu- 
rata, have nearly closed a communication 
with the interior, which in other hands 
would have eminently promoted the pros¬ 
perity of that town; for the passage from 
thence to Fezzan and Vadei is not only 
shorter, but more practicable than •from 
any other part of the Barbary coast. The 
caravans cautiously avoid the district of 
Tavarga, one day’s journey south of Me- 
surata, on account of the noxious vapours 
from the marshes. 


* Strabo, loc. cit. 
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Tavarga forming part of the hereditary 
possessions of the Pacha’s second son, some 
of the chiefs of the tribes that dwell there, 
hastened to Mesurata, bringing to their 
prince a tribute of exquisite dates, the prin¬ 
cipal produce of their lands. 

The government of Mesurata is confided 
to an Aga, who has a military command 
over the whole province, and can raise 
eight hundred horsemen, and as many in¬ 
fantry. But as these levies are subject to 
the Aga’s caprice, and made without due 
regard to the number of the inhabitants, 
no accurate estimate can be formed of 
the real state of the population, which, 
however, is alwavs below that which with 
us would warrant the levy of such a force. 
Besides these military attributes/ the Aga 
of Mesurata, as the immediate organ of the 
Pacha’s will, unites in his own person all 
the judiciary and legislative powers of the 
state, if indeed such appellation can be be¬ 
stowed upon an authority uncontrolled 
either by equity, reason, custom, or public 
opinion. 

The Bey alighted at the Aga’s residence, 
which is distinguished from the other houses 
in the town only by its size; and a largo 
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bucket full of porridge made of barley-meal 
boiled up with meat and butter, was the 
rich banquet which the Aga placed upon 
the floor before his sovereign’s son and his 
retinue. 

We were detained two days at Mesurata 
by such furious hurricanes as greatly da¬ 
maged our canvas dwellings, and brought 
with them such a deluge of rain as left me 
not a dry corner in my tent; but notwith¬ 
standing that inconvenience, I preferred it 
to sleeping a second time in a chamber at 
the Aga’s, on account of the muddy distil¬ 
lations from the roof, with which I found 
myself bedaubed when I awoke in the 
morning. 

18f/« Feb. 

The Bfey gave a solemn audience to the 
inhabitants of Mesurata, and the chiefs of 
the neighbouring tribes. Near him stood 
the Aga, and on each side, according to 
their stations, were the Bey’s courtiers, and 
such other persons as he intended most to 
distinguish. He placed me upon his right 
hand, and seemed delighted to shew that 
he had a European in his service. This 
distinction had such an effect, that as soon 
as the audience was terminated, my friendly 
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negroes took an opportunity of acquainting 
the Bey with the scanty manner in which 
my table was supplied by the purveyor, 
who no sooner saw himself in danger than 
he ran to my tent, and throwing himself at 
my feet, with tears in his eyes, supplicated 
my forgiveness. I not only chearfully for¬ 
gave him, but in order to convince him of 
my sincerity and good will, presented him 
a glass of rum; so now all I have to fear is 
that instead of starving me, he will subject 
me to the penalties arising from repletion. 
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FROM MESURATA TO LUBEY. 


Gulph of the Syrtis—tribe of the Uled-Aley — 
Camp at Avar — brackish water—use of 
charcoal powder—sudden changes in the 
temperature—optical illusion—incrustations 
of salt—animals upon the coast—arrival at 
Lubey. 

20 th Feb. 

Upon the return of fine weather we de¬ 
camped, the Aga following us with five 
hundred cavalry, and as many foot soldiers 
mounted upon camels. These troops not 
only remained entirely under the Aga’s 
orders during the expedition, but he had 
so contrived to captivate the Bey’s confi¬ 
dence as to have great influence in his 
councils. 

After a march of two hours we reached 
the extremity of the promontory, which 
advancing into the sea in three points di¬ 
vided by bays, is on that account called by 
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Ptolemy, Cape Triero. Towards its eas¬ 
tern boundary, and at a place called Kasar- 
Hamed, is a chain of rocks running from 
the north west to the south east, and form¬ 
ing a bay capable of sheltering small ves¬ 
sels in bad weather; and at the extremity 
of the cape is the tomb of a Marabout, 
which may serve as a signal to mariners 
from the westward, to avoid the entrance of 
the gulph. 

From this cape the eye commands nearly 
the whole of that vast gulph, and of the 
desert regions which adjoin it; and my 
heart shrunk at the sight of those melan¬ 
choly solitudes which I was about to tra¬ 
verse ; for the earth is there destitute of 
its usual ornaments, and the whole country 
is so flat that not a single hillock can be 
discovered. 

Mariners pass with a sort of horror before 
this gulph, whose annals, from the remotest 
ages, abound with shipwrecks and disasters. 
Strabo observes that vessels steered their 
course far from the gulph, lest they should 
be driven into it by the winds,.and buried 
in its muddy bottom by the flux and reflux 
of the sea; for in that sense at least he is 
translated and interpreted by his commen- 

E 
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tators. Pliny speaking of the two Syrtes, 
calls them “ vadoso ac. reciproco mart diros ?’ 
and from that received opinion, are derived 
the “ Syrtes astuoscc ” of Horace, and the 
expressions of all the old writers by whom 
this gulph has been mentioned. Seduced 
by these notions, Cellarius cavils about the 
name of Syrtis, deriving it from the Greek 
or draw in, not knowing that Sert in 
Arabic means a desert, and is still used in 
that sense along the gulph. I must, how¬ 
ever, after visiting these shores, venture to 
declare my opinion against the existence of 
a flux and reflux, alluded to by the old 
geographers. It is true, that into this vast 
breach in the coast, in which the sea .in- 
gulphs itself, and which is not separated 
from the burning regions of Africa by any 
chain of mountains to the south, the cold 
northerly winds from the opposite shores 
of Italy precipitate themselves in winter 
like a torrent, and drive the waters of the 
Mediterranean so violently into the gulph 
that they overflow, and spread themselves 
far beyond *its natural boundary. During 
this influx, the waves which rush in from 
the east, break upon the opposite elevated 
shores of the Pentapolis, and contribute, by 
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their clashing with the others, to form those 
whirlpools which are so fatal to the mari¬ 
ner; and Strabo must doubtless have in- 
. tended to refer to these periodical swellings 
of the waters, whose motions have been in¬ 
terpreted to signify flux and reflux, and 
.have been thus assimilated to those of the 
ocean. 

The shores of the Syrtis were once inha¬ 
bited by the tribe of the Uled-Aly, which 
rebelling against the Pacha of Tripoli, was 
not long since annihilated by his eldest son. 
Strong in the solitude of their district, they 
assassinated with impunity every one who 
attempted to traverse it; and the mariner, 
dreading these miscreants still more than 
tempests arid quicksands, carefully avoided 
these inhospitable shores. It is not, there¬ 
fore, to be regretted, that Mhamet should 
have exterminated such a barbarous and 
bloodthirsty tribe, the head of whose chief 
I saw fixed upon a poke aJt the extremity of 
the gulph. 

The plants upon this coast are of mean 
forms, frequently covered with prickles, 
and of a dry and meagre aspect, suited to 
the nature of this sandy soil, scorched by 
an ardent sun. The most numerous fa- 

e 2 
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milies of them are the papillionaceous, the 
scabrous leaf, and the labiate, with a few of 
the liliaceous and the syngenesious, built 
have not yet seen one of the umbelliferous _ 
tribe. Although among the plants I have 
collected for you, I find many such as we 
noticed during our excursions upon the. 
maritime hills of Liguria, still I sometimes 
discover in them certain strange appear¬ 
ances, and something like a new character; 
which makes me hope that you will find 
many novelties in my collection. 

After five hours march along the coast, 
we halted at Arar, and encamped near some 
wells of brackish water, (excavated in sand¬ 
stone abounding with pieces of shells united 
by a calcareous cement) which filters through 
the stone. This mass is not very thick, for 
the water issues from the sides of the well 
at the depth of five or six feet, and clarifies 
itself in the cavity. Necessity every where 
gives rise to the same expedients; and tfce 
present method of procuring water in this 
arid soil is the same that was used in past 
times; for Pliny says, “ Puteos tamen haud 
difficile* binum ferme cubitorum invtniunt al- 
titudine, ibi restagnantibus Mauritania aquis 
The Roman naturalist does not appear to 
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jhaye erred in ascribing the origin of the 
Witter in these shallow wells, to the waters 
of Mauritania, which stagnate under the 
vast heaps of sands with which this coast 
abounds; and though the water tastes 
brackish to lips accustomed to the limpid 
streams of Liguria, I do not think that it 
contains more than a fourth part of salt 
water. 


21 st Feb. 

We remained encamped all this day, in 
expectation of the troops from Mesurata, 
and were joined by four chiefs from Ben¬ 
gasi, who informed the Bey that his bro¬ 
ther’s savage acts in that place, had so 
alienated the minds of the surrounding 
tribes, that they were determined to de¬ 
clare in the Bey’s favour at the first appear¬ 
ance of his army. These important tid¬ 
ings filled the troops with fresh exaltation, 
of a very different nature from the true 
courage observable in good soldiers. 

At Arar the Bey received a fresh supply 
of dates from his subjects at Tavarga, 
which is only a few hours’ march to the 
south of Arar; and, in the same direction, 
an hour beyond Tavarga, is a small village 
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called Uadelf, where the people subsist en¬ 
tirely upon dates, the sole produce of thqtfc 
scorched and sandy regions. 

Before we quitted Arar, we made a co¬ 
pious* provision of brackish water, which 
was not improved by being put into the 
skins of sheep slaughtered the preceding 
day, and which had undergone no other 
process than being powdered over with 
charcoal dust, and dried in the sun. The 
water thus contracts a blood-coloured hue, 
and a nauseous odour and flavour absolute¬ 
ly revolting to the senses; but the delicate 
sensibility of the palate is overcome by the 
irresistible power of thirst, and I now drink 
this water with as much pleasure as I should 
swallow an ice. You will npt fail to ob¬ 
serve, that these barbarians may dispute 
with us the priority of the discovery of the 
antiseptic properties of charcoal, which our 
chemists considered as a novelty. 

22 d Feb. 

Upon quitting Arar we proceeded south¬ 
wards, and in a few hours reached the 
skirts of some low hills, stretching from 
south to north, and terminating about two 
miles from the sea. I am unable to say 
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whether they communicate with the Gori- 
aop chain which advances towards Mesu- 
rata; but if they do, it is probable that the 
heights forming Cape Mesuragi are mere 
accumulations of sand, collected by the 
sea and the winds; this whole tract con¬ 
sisting of the finest sand mixed with frag¬ 
ments of marine shells, chiefly of the kind 
called Trochus, and frequently hardened by 
a calcareous cement. We passed a spot 
called Melfa, quite covered with a prickly 
plant, of the broom species, and at noon we 
halted at Segamengiura. 

In these environs I found a plant with a 
fibrous root, here and there furnished with 
fleshy tubercles, in taste somewhat like the 
Bog-rush (Cyperus asculentus, Linn.) and 
called Temeri by the Bedouins, who eat 
them raw; the leaves of this plant are hir¬ 
sute, whitish, and indented; but the want 
of its fructifying parts renders its class un¬ 
certain. 

We experienced to-day one of those sud¬ 
den variations in the temperature of the air 
so frequent upon these coasts and so un¬ 
pleasant upon a march. At six in the 
morning the thermometer was at five de¬ 
grees, and the soldiers were benumbed with 
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cold; but at two in the afternoon it rose to 
nineteen, and the heat was almost insikp- 
portable. The Bey observing me to suffer 
from it, ad^sed me to continue no longer 
in confinement, as he termed my european 
attire, but to assume that of a Mameluke; 
and I really found myself much relieved 
by the adoption of it, the movements of the 
body being more free, the air more easily 
renewed, and the sun much less scorching. 
The Bey was overjoyed on seeing me in 
this dress; the whole tribe of courtiers 
complimented me upon it; and I no sooner 
re-entered my tent, than the Bey’s Mame¬ 
lukes, who had never noticed me before, 
waited upon me, and without further cere¬ 
mony proposed our partaking together of a 
bottle of my rum. I cheerfully paid the 
tribute; but under pretence of requiring 
repose, I prevailed upon them to drink the 
rum in their own tent; for though the 
countenance and protection of these rene- 
gadoes are necessary to me, I cannot bring 
myself to be familiar with them. 

2 3d Feb. 

A copious dew fell during the night, and 
so refreshed the air, that at half past six 
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this morning, the thermometer was very 
little above four degrees. 

' After an hour’s march upon a scorched 
and sandy soil, we rather inclined towards 
the south-west, and in two hours and a half 
further, at certain spots called Uenat and 
Machada, found ourselves upon marshy 
ground, in some places so deep, as to be 
dangerous; the horses either stumbling 
over the stumps of reeds, or sinking so far 
into the mud, as to be extricated with great 
difficulty. With the dirty, fetid, and brack¬ 
ish water of this swampy ground, we endea¬ 
voured to quench the thirst of our oavalry. 

Towards the gulph I observed an emi¬ 
nence of testaceous sand, and occasionally 
saw pools and streams of salt water, toge¬ 
ther with copious incrustations and masses 
of marine salt; all evidently proving that 
the sea had not long since passed over that 
tract. 

The great heat induced us to halt at ele¬ 
ven, and the tents were pitched at a place 
called Minesla, the thermometer then stand¬ 
ing in the shade at twenty-three. The si¬ 
tuation was open and without lateral reflec¬ 
tion; but the sandy, whitish, and naked 
soil forms round the body a hot and suft’o- 
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eating atmosphere. Here, for the first 
time, was offered to my wondering eyes 
that false appearance of a vast expanse of 
water, which seems to cover the plains as 
far as the eye can reach. The hills which 
formed the boundaries of this imaginary 
lake, were reflected from its surface, as if 
from that of real water; every thing con¬ 
curred to complete this optical illusion, and 
many of the soldiers shouted for joy at the 
prospect of a great supply of water. But 
the faster we hastened towards the banks 
of the supposed lake, the more quickly did 
they seem to recede, and at length the 
phantom disappeared entirely, leaving us 
more than ever sensible of the torment of 
that thirst under which we suffered. In 
justice to the troops, I must acknowledge, 
that under all their privations, they keep 
up their spirits without murmuring. The 
horses and camels suffer greatly, and many 
even perish from the unwholesome quality 
of the water; but it is said that we are to 
repair such losses as may occur among 
them, at the expense of the first tribe of 
Bedouins we encounter. 

In the evening I was visited by a Be¬ 
douin, who wishing to lose a little blood. 
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had endeavoured to' bleed himself, accord¬ 
ing, to their practice, with the point of a sti¬ 
letto, and had lacerated his arm. My 
bleeding him in the proper manner gained 
me such credit among his tribe, that many 
counterfeited illness, from the desire of. 
having such an operation performed upon 
them so easily and with such slight pain; 
and if I had not resisted their applications, 
I should have had to bleed the greatest part 
of the tribe. 


24*/t Feb. 

After two hours march from Minesla, we 
found a well about twenty feet deep, con¬ 
taining only a little brackish water, of a 
bituminous colour, which was eagerly drunk 
by the horses, camels, cattle, and many of 
the soldiers, who after swallowing more 
mud than water, cheerfully continued their 
march. Advancing towards the south, we 
had the sea between two and three miles 
upon our left, but concealed from us by. 
sand hills; and we traversed some open 
plains, spotted with bushes or broken in 
upon by swamps and pools of salt water. 
At the depth of not more than four inches 
in the sand by which these pools are en- 
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circled, are very thick white incrustations 
of marine salt, in such abundance that tte 
heard it crackle under the feet of the honueii 
and camels, and observed the surface of 
the soil to be whitened by their passage. 
These incrustations and masses of sea-salt 
are mentioned by Herodotus,* as existing 
upon the border of that vast girdle of sand 
which he describes as extending from Egyp¬ 
tian Thebes, across the country of the Am- 
monii, as far as the pillars of Hercules. 
That is now the great desert of Sahara; and 
the hills in which he says the salt was found, 
are perhaps nothing more than the sandy 
heaps which rise upon its confines. 

As far as my observations extend, these 
marshes have no communication with the 
sea; and it seems almost needless to repeat 
that all these sands are sprinkled over with 
small crusts, and that the hills which run 
towards the marshes and the sea are com¬ 
posed of the same materials; with this dif¬ 
ference, however, that the sand of the hills 
is aggregate and compact, but that of the 
plain is loose and light. 

.In the hope of finding some provisions 
for the table, several of the soldiers wan- 

* Lib. iv. 181. 
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dered about the country in quest of game 
where the nature of the environs permitted. 
This part of the African coast no longer 
affords even a specimen of those monstrous 
animals* of which in ancient times it was 
fabled to be the nurse.* Instead of the im¬ 
measurable serpent which was attacked by 
Regulus with military array, I found only 
a small snake, about ten inches long, but 
said to be malignant and venomous. The 
monkeys which inhabit the skirts of Mount 
Atlas, and are so numerous near Algiers, 
are no where to be seen upon this coast. 
The gazelle and a species of wild bull, of 
small stature and dingy colour, with a thick 
black tuft upon its tail, sometimes visit 
these solitudes, but are too swift to be taken 
without difficulty. The marshes abound 
with bustards, which came so near us, that 
several were knocked down by the Be¬ 
douins with stones, a much more certain 
and efficacious weapon in their hands than 
the wretched musket with which they are 
armed. 

I had here to contend with countless 
hosts of fleas, which issuing in swarms from 
the sands, entirely cover our legs, insinuate 

* Leonum arida nutrix. Ho a. Od. 
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themselves into our tents and garments, 
and make the sufferings of the night more 
intolerable than those of the day. The 
Bedouins, accustomed to struggle with 
these vermin, spread their clothes upon the 
ground, cover them with sand, and expose 
them to the sun; when the insect, allured 
by the warmth, quits the clothes, but in¬ 
stead of finding his prey, gets entangled in 
the sand, and is thus shaken off and buried 
in the soil. 

Whilst the troops were engaged in hos¬ 
tilities with this thick and swarthy crowd 
of enemies, our horses and camels were no 
legs tormented by a prodigious number of 
tikes, which they had picked up during the 
march, and by which they were stung al¬ 
most to madness, and became very difficult 
to manage. 

So much time had been lost by the 
sportsmen, that it was evening before we 
encamped at Lubey, two hours distant from 
the sea. The troops seemed much harass¬ 
ed by the march, and by the want of the 
first necessaries of life; but the Bedouins, 
accustomed to these solitudes, bear up 
against fatigue and privations, and endea¬ 
vour to keep up the spirits of the rest. 
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LETTER V. 

FROM LUBEY TO ENEUVA. 


Observations upon the gulph—wells of good wa¬ 
ter, and verdant meadows at Zafferan — an¬ 
cient columns — ruins—the Carace of Strabo 
—arrival at Eneuva—visit from, the Bey. 

If you examine the best maps of Africa, 
you will find that upon the western shores 
of the gulph of the great Syrtis, the sea is 
represented as forming an inlet or bay, 
about fifty miles long and from two to four 
broad, being a kind of breach or chasm in 
the continent, extending from north to 
south. This is called by D’Anville, the 
Gulph ofZuca, and is laid down by Arrow- 
smith, though without a name; but not¬ 
withstanding my route lay so near those 
shores, I could perceive no traces of such 
a bay. As a further elucidation of this 
point in geography, I transmit you the ac¬ 
count 11 of a voyage, undertaken by my in- 
a See Appendix. 
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telligent friend Captain Leautier, for the 
express purpose of surveying the east and 
west coasts of the great gulph; and who, in 
coasting as far as thirty degrees twenty- 
seven minutes north latitude, which is con¬ 
siderably beyond the alleged site of th*' 
mouth of the supposed bay, not only as¬ 
certained the unity of the coast, but discc 
vered nothing that could in anywise have 
led to the supposition of such an inlet. 
But if you are so devoted to the authority 
of the above eminent geographers, as not 
readily to give up the existence of the gulf 
of Zuca, I will endeavour to reconcile that 
authority with the truth. 

It must not be forgotten, that the coun¬ 
try contiguous to this part of the great gulph 
is flat, and very little raised above the ordi¬ 
nary level of the sea; that though the 
shores are lined with sand hills, they are 
for the most part shifting and frequently 
dispersed by hurricanes; that in the winter 
the waters are forcibly driven upon the 
African coast, and that the currents run¬ 
ning from north to south greatly increase 
the body of water in the gulph. I am dis¬ 
posed to think, that under these circum¬ 
stances, the sea, breaking down the sandy 
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ramparts upon the, beach, spreads itself 
over the adjacent plains, and inundates a 
considerable tract of country. Thence it 
happens, that the vast pools of salt water 
which commence between Arar and Sega- 
m^ngiura, although frequently disunited, 
form in winter one very long and spacious 
lake, communicating with the sea, as long 
as particular causes keep up its level to a 
certain height; when those causes cease, 
the com muni cation terminates, and the re¬ 
turn of heat promoting evaporation, the 
lake <lw : idles into different pools, and the 
spots which the w iter had occupied remain 
marshy; but when .'icn edges become 
quite dry, abundant d-posits of marine salt 
are formed upon them, as we have seen. 
The stratum of sand which covers these 
deposits is no obstacle to this process; for 
the whole of the soil is sandy, and the heat 
and porous qualities of these sands power¬ 
fully promote the evaporation of the salt 
water beneath them. 

I am unable to say whether JD’Anville 
and Arrowsmith founded their notions of 
the existence of a bay, upon the descrip¬ 
tions of ancient or of modern travellers; 
but if the authority of Strabo should have 

F 
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had any share in them, it bccurs to me that 
his explanation is not very different from 
mine. “ Entering the greater Syrtis,” says 
that geographer,* “ upon the right hand 
after passing Cape Cephalus, is a marsh 
about three hundred stadia in length and 
seventy in breadth, terminating in a bay, 
with some small islands and a station at its 
mouth.” In thus resorting to the authority 
of Strabo, I must mention that I have ad¬ 
hered neither to Bonacciuoli’s Italian edi¬ 
tion, nor to that of Almegoven, who both 
translate to mean "lake;” whereas the 
usual meaning of that word, in this instance, 
proved also by the inspection of the coun¬ 
try, is marsh. With respect to the station, 
it cannot exactly be said to have been a 
port, Strabo using the word for port, 
which word Bonacciuoli has erroneously 
translated into the word "mole” and thus 
by degrees, and upon the authority of 
Strabo, the commentators have created a 
port, which has well nigh been described 
as provided with a mole. 


25*4 Feb. 

After a march of only four hours, we 

1 Lib. xvii. 
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encamped at Matrau, about a league from 
the sea, near a well of muddy and brackish 
water, with which some pilgrims to Mecca 
were preparing to quench their thirst; but 
they were too slow in their operations, for 
after the Bey and his staff, his slaves, his 
horses, and his camels had been sufficiently 
supplied with water, the armed multitude 
rushed in, and left not a drop for the pil¬ 
grims. 


2 6th Feb. 

After a march of five hours, and about a 
mile and a half from the sea, I was re¬ 
freshed by the sight of a pleasanter coun¬ 
try, and of meadows full of an elegant 
species of ranunculus, with large and very 
white flowers, which I conceive to be the 
original of that which by long cultivation 
in Europe has multiplied its petals, and is 
called by botanists “ Ranunculus Asiaticus.” 
But what proved a source of greater de¬ 
light and utility, and caused us to halt all 
night, was the discovery of several wells of 
good water, at a place called Zatferan, 
near the sea. From the vigour of the 
plants, the soil must be extremely fertile, 
as indeed it always is where vegetation is 

F 2 
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promoted by an elevated temperature and 
considerable moisture in the earth. Some 
hordes of Bedouins had been feeding their 
flocks and herds near this place, for we not 
only observed the fresh tracks of their cat¬ 
tle upon the ground, but found several 
saddles, dried skins, spades, and other arti¬ 
cles that testified the hurry with which they 
had decamped on hearing of our approach. 
The Bey affected not to comprehend their 
reason for relinquishing the honour of see¬ 
ing him. Our troops joyfully passed the 
day in rambling about the meadows, which 
were no less useful and welcom e to our 
camels and horses ; and the freshness and 
verdure of the grass were rendered doubly 
agreeable by the parching heat to which 
we had lately been exposed. 


27 th Feb. 

Continuing along the coast, we observed, 
after an hour’s march, a pedestal support¬ 
ing a square pillar, of sandstone, of consi¬ 
derable height, so corroded, that it was im¬ 
possible to decypher the inscriptions with 
which the four sides of the column were en¬ 
tirely covered. After another hour’s march 
we passed a second, and at a similar dis- 
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tance a third pillar, both equally covered 
with defaced and illegible inscriptions. 
Opposite the first of these columns, towards 
the sea, and at a place called Elbenia are 
the remains of a tower surmounted by a 
cupola. 

I cannot with precision determine what 
this place was called by the old geogra¬ 
phers, nor can I pretend to ascertain the 
purport of the three pillars; but as the 
meadows of Zafferan, and an abundance of 
good water must have been strong induce¬ 
ments to settle upon that part of the coast, 
it is possible that we may there find the 
Aspi of Strabo and of Ptolemy, which the 
former says was situated immediately be¬ 
yond the marsh, and, according to the lat¬ 
ter, was next to a place called Macco- 
macan. 

As Strabo says, that the best port in the 
gulph was near Aspi, it may be that of Isa, 
which Leautier fixes seventeen leagues 
south of the first anchorage-ground within 
the gulph, and in latitude 91° 23' 10" 
north ; and the position of Aspi, in Arrow- 
smith's map, does not materially differ 
from that which I have assigned it. 

If Zafferan should be the ancient Aspi, 
an old tower near it can be no other than 
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that of Eufranta, mentioned bv Strabo as 

, •/ 

to Aspi; and as the Ptolemies, after 
the conquest of the Cyrenaica, pushed their 
frontiers thus far, I suspect that the three 
square columns placed at certain distances, 
and covered with inscriptions, marked the 
separation of their territories from those of 
Carthage, pointed out where the interior 
limits were established, and indicated other 
arrangements between the two powers, 
such as it was the practice of the ancients 
to engrave upon metal or stone, and place 
at the confines of their states. 

Encouraged by this apparent concord¬ 
ance between ancient and modern geogra¬ 
phy, I am of opinion, that some ruins 
which I remarked by the road side about 
three hours distance from Elbenia, were 
those of a town called by Strabo, Car act; 
frequented, he says, by the Carthaginians, 
as a mart for their wine, and for the pur¬ 
chase of the juice of the Silphium, from 
those who brought it there clandestinely 
from Cyrene." It is not my intention to 
treat of the Silphium until 1 shall reach the 
Cyrenaica, the Silfiferous region of the an¬ 
cient geographers; but, in the passage I 
have just cited from Strabo, I have taken 

* Strabo, lib. xviii. 
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the liberty of reading liron rov IiMpiov, “the juice 
of the Silphium,” instead of mi EtApior, “ the 
juice, and the Silphium,” or, as Buonac- 
ciuoli erroneously translates it, “ the Ben¬ 
zoin and the Silphium." It is well known 
that the Cyreneans extracted from the Sil¬ 
phium, which was a plant peculiar to their 
country, a juice in such estimation and 
value in those times, that it was sold on 
account of the state; and the Cyrenean 
juice, mentioned by Strabo and other old 
writers, as synonymous with that of the 
Silphium, was undoubtedly the object of 
that contraband trade, which Strabo says 
was carried on at Carace, between the Cyre¬ 
neans and the Carthaginians. 

The good water at Zafferan, and that 
which we found in the wells upon this day’s 
march, so refreshed and invigorated us, 
that notwithstanding the intense heat of 
the weather we continued our route during 
eight hours, and encamped at Eneuva, 
where we found a well of excellent water 
about three miles from the sea, which was 
concealed from us by sand hills. 

I was here honoured with a visit from the 
Bey, who I imagine, intended it as a com¬ 
pensation for the many inconveniences to 
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which my attendance upon him during 
tMs fatiguing expedition must necessarily 
expose me, and as a token of his due ap¬ 
preciation of my voluntary professional ser¬ 
vices to his army, although appointed only 
to attend his person. • 

He seemed to take great pleasure in ex¬ 
amining my surgical instruments, but was 
most particularly struck with my thermo¬ 
meter, which I was an hour in endeavour¬ 
ing to explain to him, and upon which 
were marked the different degrees of heat 
aqd cold to which the quicksilver rises or 
falls at certain places upon the globe. Can 
you believe that the Bey was totally igno¬ 
rant of the existence of such a city as 
Petersburgh ? I seized the opportunity of 
advising him so to manage his navy as to 
avoid receiving a geographical lesson from 
that quarter of the world. 

Soon after the Bey had quitted my tent, 
he sent me an ostrich’s egg, which afforded 
me a sumptuous repast before I retired to 
rest. 
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PROM ENEUVA TO MARATE. 


Nehim—pillage of a tribe of Bedouins — na¬ 
tural appearances in the soil — locusts—fata¬ 
lism of the Mahometans—military exhibi¬ 
tion — extensive sand hills —geographical 
questions—expedition of the Psilli — patrio¬ 
tism of the two Phileeni—arrival at Marate. 

We are now again amidst vast salt-water 
marshes separated from the sea by hil¬ 
locks of sand ; and this morning we march¬ 
ed during ten hours close to one of these 
marshes, which was at least half a mile 
wide, and about one mile from the sea. It 
was beginning to grow dry; and beneath 
the sand, upon its edges, were the usual in¬ 
crustations of marine salt. 

Three quarters of an hour beyond the 
southern boundary of the marsh we reach¬ 
ed a hilly district called Nehim, alfording 
pasture and wells of excellent water, at no 
great distance from the sea, and much fire- 
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quented by a tribe of Bedouins who feed 
their cattle among the hills, upon which 
the grass, even in Summer, is vivified by 
the moisture of the soil. Our arrival was 
for them most unfortunate; for our cavalry 
being greatly fatigued as well as diminished 
in number, we seized all their camels and 
horses, and gave them in exchange the 
worst and most unserviceable of ours. 
They affected to be so much gratified by 
this unprofitable barter, that the chiefs of 
the tribes actually came and thanked the 
Bey for the honour he had conferred upon 
the tribe by visiting 'their solitude, empty¬ 
ing their wells, and taking away their 
horses and camels; to which the Bey re¬ 
plied, that he would permit them to milk 
their ewes for the supply of his troops as 
long as he should judge it convenient, and 
would with pleasure also accept some of 
their sheep. 


2nd March. 

After employing two days in pillaging 
our luckless hosts, we marched towards the 
east, and during seven hours continued in 
that direction, along an undulated country, 
chiefly sandy, but occasionally diversified 
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with pasture grounds. Truffles, like fchose 
in Piedmont, abound in this district, but 
are held in no estimation; there is also a 
great quantity of hares, many of which 
were killed by the soldiers. We encamped 
upon a lofty eminence called Scegga, and 
joyously fed upon the spoils of the preced¬ 
ing days. 


3rd March, 

We proceeded towards the south-east, in 
order to avoid a vast lake of salt water, ex¬ 
tending from Scegga to the confines of 
Judia. Amidst its waters appeared several 
mounds of sand, resembling small islands ; 
it did not seem to have any direct commu¬ 
nication with the sea; and many concurring 
circumstances induce me to think that its 
origin is similar to that of the marshes I 
have lately described. 

Our march now lay among intricate 
hills, assuming an aspect of fertility wher¬ 
ever there is any moisture in the soil. In 
many naked parts of their skirts I observed 
layers of a shining laminated stone, of the 
selenite species. The powder of sulphur, 
which Leautier remarked upon the surface 
of the water within the gulph, must certainly 
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partake of the nature of this gypsum, 
which geologists say belongs to the third 
formation. As I never observed any sul¬ 
phureous appearances, they are probably 
covered either by sand or water; for it is 
certain that small vessels resort to this coast 
both from Tripoli and Egypt for cargoes of 
this earth, which being impregnated with 
sulphur, is employed in the treatment of 
cutaneous diseases, to which camels are 
peculiarly liable. The association of sub¬ 
stances hitherto observed wherever such 
formation has been examined, leads me to 
suppose that besides the salt yielded by 
these natural salt-pits, that substance usu¬ 
ally termed Sal gemma or rock-salt, is also 
to be found here in its mineral state. I 
have never seen the salt-mines of Zoara, 
about twenty-five leagues west of Tripoli; 
but from what I could learn, the salt is 
there extracted from the earth, under which 
it exists in great beds. These characteristic 
features of the physical constitution of 
these regions were not omitted by the fathe r 
of history and geography, in the valuable 
picture which he has transmitted of them 
to posterity." It appears also from him 


* Herod. Hist. lib. iv. 
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that besides the saline masses and incrusta¬ 
tions scattered among the Libyan sands, 
there were upon the declivities of Mount 
Atlas, mines containing blocks of marine 
salt, both white and reddish, in such abund¬ 
ance that the inhabitants employed them 
instead of stone in the construction of their 
houses. Zoara cannot, according to my 
calculation, be very far from the site of 
those very excavations mentioned by He¬ 
rodotus. 

Travellers are indebted to the pilgrims of 
Mecca for heaps of stones, raised by them 
as landmarks through this labyrinth of hills, 
and piled so high by each passing pilgrim 
as to be secure from being buried in the 
sands. 

The ground is full of holes made cither 
by moles, rabbits, or a species of mouse 
very common here, with a fawn coloured 
back, a white belly, and a tufted tail, and 
called by the naturalists, Mus gerboa; and 
many of our horses and camels were lamed 
by putting their feet into these holes. 

The sun was hot enough almost to scorch 
our brains, and though I can no longer fur¬ 
nish you with the exact state of the tem¬ 
perature, my thermometer being broken, I 
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am confident that I never before experi¬ 
enced such burning heat. About mid-day 
an immense swarm of locusts almost eclipsed 
the sun, showered down upon the ground 
as thick as hail; and, as far as I could 
judge, celebrated their nuptials during their 
flight through the air. The sight of this 
cloud of insects made me reflect that if the 
Nasamoni had still inhabited this district, 
they would have had no occasion to go 
elsewhere in quest of these filthy animals 
for the sake of baking them in the sun and 
eating them. a Their descendants have not 
however deviated from the practice of their 
forefathers; for the ground, upon which 
the locusts settled in swarms, became a 
table spread with dainties, of which the 
Marabouts, the Bedouins, and the Negroes 
devoured a part when toasted before the 
fire, and then salted the remainder. They 
found very white and friable salt among 
the sands; some brushwood scorched by 
the sun supplied them with fuel for toasting 
their prey, and they set fire to the brush¬ 
wood with a plant which they found upon 
the spot, quite white and downy, with very 
thick tufts at the top of the stalk; and the 

* Herod, lib. iv. 172. 
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spark from a flint falling upon this downy 
tuft, it takes fire, and consumes the rest of 
the plant. I could not find any of it in 
flower, but am of opinion that its downy 
tufts are produced by insects, and that from 
its leaves and odour it must be a species of 
Artemisia. 

It was eight hours march from Scegga 
to Iudia, situated near the sea, where ten 
wells of excellent water at no great distance 
from each other, induced us to encamp. 
Some ruins of ancient buildings, and many 
fragments of wrought stone scattered fo 
heaps upon the beach, bore testimony of 
former habitation. 


4 tli March. 

The excessive heat of the weather, and 
the fatigue of the troops did not allow us 
to march above five hours; and we halted 
at a place called Mairiga, near a pool of 
brackish water. 


5th March. 

We traversed a bare and stony soil, and 
in an hour reached a well of good water at 
the foot of a barren rocky hill, from which, 
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after a short hall and refreshing, draughty 
we continued our route past a place called 
Allabanbassa, and at length arrived at Ge- 
ria, after a march of nine hours over a 
stony country. The soil at this place was 
so rocky, that we had the greatest difficulty 
in pitching the tents; no water was to be 
found; and we had not been provident 
enough to bring a supply. ,The want of 
foresight in not carrying water when march¬ 
ing under a burning sun in a scorched and 
arid soil with tired soldiers, and horses ha¬ 
rassed by fatigue and thirst, is most unpar¬ 
donable in a general, and might reduce a 
whole army to the most fatal extremity. It 
is surprising that the doctrine of fatalism, 
so deeply rooted in the breasts of these Ma¬ 
hometans, should render them thus stupidly 
blind to the perils which surround them. 
They who support that doctrine, on ac¬ 
count of the courage it inspires, do not seem 
to have justly comprehended the maxim; 
and I rather think that it is suggested by 
the idea of fully yielding to whatever may 
procure pleasure at the moment, without 
ever thinking of providing for the future. 
This idea is certainly most prevalent among 
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these people, and contributes, no less than 
their other religious maxims, to that bruti- 
fied state in which we find them. 

As we had now reached the eastern 
boundary of theTripoline district, and were 
about to enter that of Bengasi, the troops 
were in great commotion in the camp, 
loudly calling for Barud (powder), in order 
to celebrate the transit. Such rejoicings, 
while we were suffering for want of water, 
may be numbered among the many idle 
absurdities produced by fatalism. 

6th March. 

As we approached the sea we found an 
open plain, upon which a part of the troops 
exhibited a sort of tournament. Two corps 
of Bedouin cavalry having formed in line 
to the right and left of the Bey, five or six 
troopers detached themselves from one end 
of the line, and howling like madmen, gal¬ 
loped the whole length of the line to the 
other end, where they discharged their 
pieces, and rapidly wheeling, returned to 
their posts. They had no sooner fired, 
than as many others from the other extre¬ 
mity put themselves in motion, and with 
loud cries performed a similar ceremony. 

G 
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Every discharge being a signal for five or 
six more to move and fire in like manner, 
the number was continually increasing; 
and as the parties encountered, they were 
thrown into such disorder that the horses 
frequently meeting with great violence, 
they were knocked down and considerably 
injured. At length the tumult and dis¬ 
order augmented, so that the Bey deemed 
it prudent to interfere and check the war¬ 
like spirit of these Bedouins, who would 
otherwise have proceeded to serious extre¬ 
mities. This bloody and senseless exhibi¬ 
tion ruined most of the horses engaged in 
it; and we had afterwards to march nine 
hours before we reached some wells of 
brackish water at Menal, near the sea; and 
there we pitched our tents. The route had 
been rendered unpleasant by occasional 
tracts of very fine shifting sand, of a reddish 
colour; and proceeding in the samedirection 
the following day, (7 th March,) the sands 
became more frequent and deep, as well 
as very uneven, being often collected in 
mounds which choaked up the passage, and 
rendered our march very slow and disagree¬ 
able ; but we were under the absolute ne¬ 
cessity of toiling over these burning and 
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shifting sand hills, in order to avoid a salt¬ 
water lake which had spread itself into the 
hollows, and obstructed the passage. If a 
south or south-easterly wind had arisen 
while we were thus employed, the whole 
army might have been buried under these 
sands, which those winds raise in waves not 
less dangerous than those of the stormy 
ocean. In order to escape the peril that 
threatened us, it became necessary to cheer 
the harassed soldiery with voice and ex¬ 
ample ; nor was it till after seven hours of 
incessant toil and exertion under an ardent 
sun, that we succeeded in traversing this 
part of the coast, and reaching a place called 
Barga, where the country assumed a more 
favourable aspect, and was diversified with 
flowery meadows. 

We were now arrived at the most inte¬ 
rior and southern corner of the gulph, situ¬ 
ated, according to Arrowsmith, in 30° 7 10" 
north latitude: and our march, which had 
hitherto been in a south-easterly direction, 
wa9 henceforward to the east. 

It appears to me that the long bay into 
which the> great gulph is made to form it¬ 
self upon D’Anville’s map, does not in 
reality exist, but that one of the capacious 
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Jakes of salt vVater which are found near the 
extremity of the gulph, but divided from 
it by sand hills, has been Mistaken for it. 

During the last days of our march I have 
been endeavouring to discover if any mass 
of mountains, however distant, stretched 
out from west to east, in order to ascertain 
whether the chain of Mount Atlas extended 
in any shape, as far as the Cyrenean hills, 
or broke off opposite the gulph of the great 
Syrtis; but I saw nothing in support of its 
prolongation. The geographers who have 
discussed this point, do not seem to have 
laid sufficient stress upon a passage in Sal¬ 
lust,* who speaking of the confines of the 
Cyreneans and Carthaginians, which were 
situated exactly at the extremity of the 
gulph, says, “ Ager in medio arenosm, und 
specie ; neque Jlumen, neque mons erat qui 
jvnea eorum discerneret. Qua res eos.iti mag- 
no diuturnoque hello inter se habuit If the 
river Triton had thrown itself into the gulph 
at its immediate extremity, as Pliny h as¬ 
serts, the limits between those powers would 
not have been so subject to litigation; and 
it is probable that relying more upon Pliny’s 

* Bell. Jugurth. Section Ixxix. 

k Pliri. lib. iv. cap. 4. 
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authority than upon research, Arrowsmith 
upon his map laid down a small river in 
this spot, and m the direction of south and 
north. But Pliny’s assertion is sufficiently 
refuted by Sallust’s description, by Strabo’s 
silence, by Ptolemy’s fixing the river Tri¬ 
ton in another place, and lastly by my in¬ 
spection of this part of the coast, where I 
saw nothing but sands, nor any other hills 
but sand hills. 

The impetuous winds which blow in 
winter from the north, and, traversing the 
Mediterranean, reach without any diminu¬ 
tion of force the northern shores of Africa, 
are powerful obstacles to the prolongation 
of hills; and the extent of the shifting 
sands, their enormous accumulations at the 
extremity of the gulph, and their very qua¬ 
lity and colour, furnish additional proofs 
that there is no mountainous separation be¬ 
tween this sandy shore, and the sands of 
the great desert of Sahara. From that 
ocean of sands, doubtless proceed those 
which are heaped up at the extremity of 
the gulph; for it must not bje forgotten that 
the south winds reach the gulph, loaded 
with clouds of the finest reddish-coloured 
sand, and smother whole caravans when- 
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ever they unfortunately chance to be in 
their track. The fabulous expedition of 
the Psilli against the wind' Notrn, whieh 
had dried up the waters of the district they 
inhabited, furnishes us, from the nature of 
the country, with some geographical in¬ 
formation not to be neglected. That peo¬ 
ple being destitute of water, with one con¬ 
sent took up arms and marched against the 
Notus; but when they reached the sands* 
the wind blew with such violence that they 
were all buried in them." By this passage 
we clearly perceive, that unable any longer 
to exist in these unproductive regions, they 
united in' an attempt to proceed to the 
south, directly against the wind, and pro¬ 
bably towards the country of the Gara- 
manti, now called Fezzan; and that hav¬ 
ing reached the extremity of the gulph, that 
is, having reached the sands, they were sur¬ 
prised by a whirlwind from the desert, and 
buried in the Sand. I am the more dis¬ 
posed to think that this great depression 
of soil extends to the great desert, because 
as far as I can judge from our progress 
hither, it is probable that the extremity of 
the gulph lies more to the south than is 

Herod. Jib. iv. 173. 
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laid down upon the best maps; and I am 
warranted in this opinion by the report of 
Leautier, who did not indeed navigate be- ■ 
yond 30° 27' 11" north lat.; but who could 
not from that point descry either the termi¬ 
nation of the gulph, or the proximity of 
land. 

The furthest boundary of the gulph of 
the great Syrtis incontestably decides the 
position of two places mentioned by the 
old geographers; the one is the fortress of 
Automata, of which I found not a vestige, 
though laid down precisely in this situation 
by Strabo; the other, the altars of the Phi- 
Iteni. Sallust and Valerius Maximus have 
transmitted to us an account of the memor¬ 
able love of their country exhibited by the 
Philani; two brothers, Carthaginians, who 
chose to be interred alive upon this shore 
rather than suffer the Cyreneans to push 
beyond this spot the confines of their state, 
to the prejudice of Carthage. It is useless 
to look here for the monuments which were 
to perpetuate the memory of their patrio¬ 
tism and self-devotion; for Pliny clearly 
tells us that these altars were of sand; and 
what monuments could the Carthaginians 
have erected more solemn and appropriate 
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than the very heaps of sand under which 
their two virtuous fellow-citizens consented 
to be buried for the public good ? But it 
appears from Sallust that great honours 
were paid at Carthage to their memory. 

8th March. 

Directing our march eastwards, with the 
sea upon. our left at the distance of two 
miles, we reached, in two hours, the skirts 
of a sandy hill, where we found a spacious 
marsh abounding with reeds, and watered 
our horses, though the water was extremely 
salt. This place is called Haen-Agan; and 
here terminated the sandy soil over which 
we had toiled during many days with con¬ 
siderable fatigue and trouble. We fol¬ 
lowed the same easterly direction six hours 
more as far as Marate, across a hilly coun¬ 
try, sometimes pebbly and sometimes co¬ 
vered with grass and flowers; and here we 
encamped, congratulating ourselves upon 
having surmounted such difficulties, and 
upon the prospect of abundance afforded 
us by the improved appearance of the 
country. 
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LETTER VII. 

FROM MARATE TO LABIAR. 


Arabian tribes—tribute of the Bernusso or 
red cloak—ruins of considerable towns and 
forts—verdant plain of Ericab—antique 
architecture—arrival at Labiar. 

Marate is a place* most welcome to the 
caravans and pilgrims, who after crossing 
the parched deserts of the Syrtis, here first 
find a supply of excellent water, in eight 
or nine wells deeply excavated in a calca¬ 
reous stone, which shews itself in vast ridges 
above the surface of the earth. 

There are two roads from Marate; one 
leading along the coast to Bengasi; the 
other into the interior towards the south¬ 
east, traversing the Pentapolis, and des¬ 
cending to the sea at Derna. This moun¬ 
tainous district, rich in springs and pasture- 
grounds, is the usual abode of several Ara¬ 
bian tribes, who lead here a patriarchal life. 
It was long customary for these tribes to 
send their chieftains to compliment the 
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Bey and offer him what is termed the tri¬ 
bute of the Bernusso, or red mantle, upon 
his first passage through the district: but 
upon this act of respect, the rapacity of the 
Pacha has founded a claim, which, under 
the modest title of tribute of the Bernusso, 
comprehends the tithe of the value of all 
they possess, whether cattle, their chief 
wealth, or any other kind of property. The 
tribes who are unprepared with this tribute 
at the passage of the Bey, are obliged, in a 
body, to follow the army; and their tents, 
women, children, and cattle, move in the 
rear until they can find means to satisfy 
the Bey’s demands. You will readily be¬ 
lieve, that we so managed as to be sure of 
this singular retinue, by our unexpected 
arrival among the nearest tribes, a circum¬ 
stance, in other respects well suited to the 
Bey’s designs, since he was certain that 
they who Were thus forced to follow the 
troops could not declare in favour of the 
rebellion, the focus of which we were now 
approaching. 


9th March. 

After a march of three hours and a half 
from Marate, we reached a place called 
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Xara-Ducha, or Kasar-Aduchni, where I 
observed that the ground was covered for 
two miles around with ruins of old build¬ 
ings, amongst which I admired the remains 
of an ancient round fort, surrounded by a 
fosse, cut in the live rock, and the vestiges 
of a fine paved road, leading from an op¬ 
posite hill, by a bridge over the fosse, into 
the fort. At the entrance of this strong 
hold, I found sftme stones, with inscriptions 
in letters with which l am unacquainted, 
and which I had no time to copy. The 
stones employed in this edifice are sand¬ 
stones, rather of a compact nature, contain¬ 
ing fragments of shells, and dug out upon 
the spot. 


10 th March. 

Upon the route to Barghetnavi, or Ber- 
chichamera, I observed two similar dilapi¬ 
dated forts; and, during our seven hours’ 
march, saw numerous remains of old houses, 
one of which was so spacious, that its ruin¬ 
ed wall measured four hundred paces in 
length. 

We encamped and halted two nights at 
Barghetnavi, upon the remains of a city 
which the vestiges of streets* and enormous 
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square-wrought stones heaped up in every 
direction, prove to hav£ been once consi¬ 
derable ; and the numerous wells of good 
water, long since excavated in the rock, 
furnish another proof of a former extensive 
population. The soil of this deserted tract 
of country, though now uncultivated, has 
every appearance of natural fertility, and 
’probably sufficed for the subsistence of its 
ancient inhabitants. 


Ylth March. 

Proceeding from east to north, we were 
surprised at the sudden and refreshing al¬ 
teration of the scene ; for a spacious plain 
of verdant pastures, spotted with the tents 
of Bedouins, and enlivened by numerous 
flocks of sheep, lay stretched out before us, 
extending from north to south. To the 
east it was bounded by a chain of hills, 
which, rising gradually from the edges of 
the plain, advanced towards the south as 
far as the eye could discover. This chain 
1 afterwards ascertained to be the brow of 
an esplanade, about five hundred metres 
above the level of the Mediterranean, to¬ 
wards which it advances its rugged and 
precipitous branches, from Cape Ras-Sem 
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(the promontory Phycus of the ancients) as 
far as the gulph of Bomba. The tract of 
coast west of that cape, a little beyond 
Ptolometa, is inaccessible, except in some 
few bays formed by breaches in the moun¬ 
tains. . This is the far-famed Cyrenaica, so 
renowned for the fertility of its soil, that 
the ancients there fixed the site of the ce¬ 
lebrated garden of the Hesperides. The 
moisture afforded by this hilly tract en¬ 
riches the beautiful pastures of Ericab, 
which were now spread before our eyes. 

1 3th March . 

We were now in the district of Bengasi, 
and during this day’s halt, received seve¬ 
ral reinforcements, as well as visits, from 
the chiefs of the neighbouring tribes, who 
came arrayed in their large red mantles, 
to compliment the Bey, and receive his 
orders. 

Seizing the opportunity afforded by this 
halt, I ascended one of the hills to the east 
of Ericab, in order to enjoy the view of 
the adjacent country, and in my way dis¬ 
covered a species of architecture to which 
1 was hitherto a stranger, and which greatly 
excited my astonishment. It was a spacious 
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house excavated, or, as it were, extracted 
with the chisel, in one solid block from 
the bowels of the mountain, and divided 
into several compartments, alike cut out of 
the same mass. In going round this hill, 1 
observed some other remains of edifices, 
which, though ill treated by time and much 
dilapidated, clearly proved by their foun¬ 
dations, that they had been constructed in 
the same manner. In one of them l per¬ 
ceived some of the stone inscribed with let¬ 
ters with which I am unacquainted. 

If I am not mistaken, Upper Egypt con¬ 
tains several noble remains of this very an¬ 
tique kind of architecture ; but among the 
letters I have just mentioned, I could find 
no analogy with the hieroglyphic alphabet 
composing the inscriptions upon their mo¬ 
numents. It is, therefore, reasonable to 
infer, that the people who, in the remotest 
ages dwelled upon these shores of the Me¬ 
diterranean, had an alphabet and a lan¬ 
guage of their own; but who can say 
whether they borrowed their style of build¬ 
ing from the Egyptians, or whether it mi¬ 
grated from them to Egypt? 
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14 th and 1 5th March. 

We employed two days in traversing the 
hilly country, directing our march eastward 
towards Labiar, and followed by a very 
long train of Bedouin tribes, who having 
been unable to pay the expected tribute, 
were constrained to accompany the troops. 
This disorderly crowd of soldiers, shep¬ 
herds, women and children, with a count¬ 
less number of camels, sheep, and cattle of 
every description, brought to mind those 
ancient emigrations of whole nations, so 
frequently spoken of in history. Fortu¬ 
nately, the rich and fruitful soil of Labiar 
furnished ample subsistence for this motley 
host; and there we encamped in the even¬ 
ing of the fifteenth of March. 
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LETTER VIII. 

LABfAR. 


Beauty of the environs—Phenician juniper — 
the Bey’s magnificence—his court of audi¬ 
ence — customs, manners, and attire of the 
Bedouins — ostrich-hunting—interview with 
two Europeans—-flight of the rebel. 

Nothing can be more pleasing or delight¬ 
ful than the situation of Lahiar, noted for 
its excellent and wholesome water con¬ 
tained in numerous wells of most antique 
formation, cut out of the live rock, fre¬ 
quently to the depth of above a hundred 
feet. 

The summits of the surrounding hills 
being covered with the Phenician juniper, 
have a dark green hue particularly solemn 
and gloomy. This tree is doubtless the* 
Thyeum of Pliny, a who describes it as pe¬ 
culiar to the interior of the Cyrenaica, and 
ventures to assert, that the wood which 

* Pliny, lib. xiii. c. 6. 
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was burnt by Circe, for the purpose of per¬ 
fuming her apartments, as mentioned by 
Homer, was the produce of this tree. 

The pure and temperate air of these hills, 
and their very solitude itself enlivened as 
it is by the beauties of nature, fill the soul 
with a sensation of pleasure and tranquil¬ 
lity beyond measure in harmony with the 
situation ; nor can I wonder, that from 
this inexhaustible source of exquisite sensa¬ 
tions, the Arabian tribes, who have in so 
many instances preserved the habits of pa¬ 
triarchal life, should derive such a strong 
disposition to wander about this charming 
scenery. 

I know not whether these agreeable feel¬ 
ings had such influence over the mind of 
the Bey as to occasion an order of encamp¬ 
ing here during some time, but I suspect 
that the appearance of prosperity among 
these tribes had by far the greatest share in 
his arrangements. Besides, as we were 
drawing nigh to the centre of the rebellion, 
he doubtless judged it expedient either to 
augment his army from some of the nume¬ 
rous hordes who wander among these hills, 
or keep them in submission by a display of 
his military force; for which purpose, he 

H 
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held a sort of court, gathering round him 
the chieftains of the tribes, and exhibiting 
before these pastoral people every thing 
that could impress them with a high opi¬ 
nion of his power. 

Two negroes mounted upon a camel, and 
beating an enormous drum with a rope, 
went round the country to invite the Be¬ 
douin chiefs to the Bey’s quarters; and as 
this honourable distinction was coupled 
with an intimation that such as should ne¬ 
glect to attend would forfeit their heads; 
they immediately left their tents, repaired 
daily to our camp, had long audiences of 
the Bey, and accompanied him in all his 
excursions, assiduously posting themselves 
near him. With so much pomp did he 
appear, that he dazzled the minds of these 
simple and unpolished people, and not only 
inspired the chiefs with a great idea of his 
power and grandeur, but impressed the 
same upon the minds of all the neighbour¬ 
ing tribes, who daily repaired in crowds to 
the camp to enjoy so novel and brilliant an 
exhibition. 

The Bey wore upon his head a large 
turban composed of the finest Persian 
shawls; a magnificent crimson coloured 
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mantle was thrown over his shoulders, an 
under garment of gold brocade upon a sky 
blue ground, breeches of rose coloured silk, 
and red boots, completed his apparel, which 
was ornamented with a profusion of gold 
fringe, cords, and embroidery, whilst large 
gold tassels hung down from the hem of 
his garments, and every part of his accou¬ 
trements. All his attendants displayed a 
proportionate degree of magnificence; and 
the show was indeed so sumptuous and 
splendid, that even I could not help being 
dazzled by it. Reviews, tilts, tournaments, 
and various military evolutions were daily 
exhibited when the weather permitted, and 
were really most magnificent and impres¬ 
sive. 

When the troops marched out of the 
camp they were preceded by the chief 
camel-keeper, an officer of rank, holding 
a hatchet in his hand; near him was a 
Turkish Agk carrying the staff of com¬ 
mand, surrounded by banners, and followed 
by a Sciaus, holding something like a cro¬ 
sier or pastoral staff; then appeared the 
Bey mounted upon a noble white charger 
richly caparisoned, surrounded by a band 
of music (called Nubar), and followed by 

n 2 
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a corps of infantry and cavalry, and a train 
of artillery. The column was closed by 
an immense multitude of camels. 

When the Bey gave public audience he 
was seated, or rather carelessly stretched 
upon a couch of red velvet, trimmed with 
gold lace, and placed at the bottom of his 
tent. Upon his right and left, seated upon 
carpets in regular gradation, appeared his 
relations, the superior officers of his army, 
and the chiefs of the Bedouins; behind 
them in a circle stood a file of Mamelukes, 
then a file of negroes, and lastly, a third 
file of Sciaus armed with muskets, which 
they held under their arms muzzle down¬ 
ward. The sentences pronounced by the 
Bey were executed in his presence in¬ 
stantly, and without appeal; and he not 
unfrequently added with his own hand 
more blows than he had originally ordered 
to be inflicted. 

In this pompous display there was no¬ 
thing different from the usages of the court 
at Tripoli; but the subjects which were 
discussed in this sort of council of state 
gave rise to the completest anarchy and 
confusion. The Bey was at every moment 
interrupted and contradicted by the Be- 
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douin chiefs, who in their turn were broken 
in upon by the courtiers, and the courtiers 
by the officers; and even the Mamelukes 
and negroes speedily interfered: so that at 
last all talked at once, bawling and scream¬ 
ing, and making such a noise and tumult 
as quite terrified me the first time I was 
present. Upon enquiring why the Bey en¬ 
countered such opposition, and what was 
the cause of such clamorous discussion, I 
found that nobody knew, and all the an¬ 
swer I could get was, that they were rea¬ 
soning and debating. 

Living thus, in the midst of people, who 
retain the customs and habits of the early 
ages of mankind, I endeavoured to com¬ 
municate with them, and learn something 
of their manners and dispositions. The 
first time I visited the tents of the Bedouins, 
the women and children fled; but being 
called to and encouraged by my guide, 
they began gradually to approach, and 
finally increased so, that I was soon sur¬ 
rounded by a crowd. I presume, that I was 
the first European whom the women had 
ever seen; for, after examining my attire, 
and laughing very heartily, their attention 
seemed absorbed by the gilt buttons of my 
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coat, and I soon found myself pulled from 
behind. The hardihood of one woman so 
much emboldened the rest, that 1 was very 
soon attacked by numbers, and my coat 
would have been tom to pieces if some 
men of their tribe, who had seen me at the 
Bey’s, had not restrained them ; still 1 left 
several of my buttons behind me. We 
parted however in perfect friendship, and 
with the liveliest expression of their hopes, 
that I would speedily repeat my visit; and 
early next morning they came to my tent 
in such numbers that I was awakened by 
their noise. They had, it seems, discovered 
that I was a physician; and, as that pro¬ 
fession has probably here maintained the 
reputation it enjoyed in the time of jEscu- 
lapius, they came to me in the full persua¬ 
sion of being relieved from their ailments. 
Nothing is so inconvenient as this reputa¬ 
tion to a physician who does not wish to 
pass for either a sorcerer or a Marabout, 
these people requiring remedies not only 
for the diseases with which they are ac¬ 
tually afflicted, but for those also by which 
they fear they may be attacked. They one 
and all asked for a recipe to prevent dis¬ 
eases of the eye which are very common 
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amongst them, arising from the damp va¬ 
pours to which their mode of life, either in 
the open air, or under ill conditioned tents, 
particularly exposes them. The limbs of 
many of these people were full of invete¬ 
rate sores, produced by the improper treat¬ 
ment of wounds. 

I am at a loss how to account for these 
secluded tribes being acquainted with a dis¬ 
order frequent in populous towns, and pro¬ 
pagated by libertinism ; but it is so preva¬ 
lent amongst them, that many bear upon 
their countenances the disgusting traces of 
its ravages, and even their children, and the 
infants themselves, from daily intercourse 
with the diseased, become ulcerated, and 
frequently perish through ignorance and 
neglect. 

Some cures which 1 had performed, so 
spread my good name among the tribes, 
that when I approached their tents they 
gathered round me, and eagerly testified 
their gratitude by every action and expres¬ 
sion in their power. The women seated 
me amongst them, which is the highest 
honour they can shew a stranger; and 
whilst I partook of the milk they brought 
me in a bowl, they sang songs expressive 
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of their wishes for the perfect happiness of 
their guest. Many of the chiefs were de¬ 
sirous that I should settle amongst them; 
and to the promise of a drove of camels 
and of every thing necessary for a Bedouin’s 
establishment; they added the proffer of 
their women. 1 should have thought less 
of the sincerity of this latter token of their 
liberality, if immediately, upon my enter¬ 
ing one of their tents, the men had not re¬ 
spectfully withdrawn, and left me at full 
liberty with their women. It is true, in¬ 
deed, that they find a safeguard against 
the desires of a European, as well in the 
complete ugliness of the women, as in the 
filth in which they live. They are wrapped 
up in a camlet cloak with a large hood, 
and fastened round the body with a belt; 
their heads are enveloped in a black woollen 
handkerchief like a turban, leaving upon 
the forehead several locks of hair which 
meet their eyebrows, and are ornamented 
with glass beads; and the most opulent 
wear silver bracelets upon their arms and 
feet, and four large ear-rings of the same 
metal. I know not if these foot-ornaments 
have still the same signification as is trans¬ 
mitted to us by Herodotus* importing 

1 Herod, lib. iv. 176. 
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that their number denoted that of their 
gallantries; but it is certain that I never 
observed the number of those ornaments 
to increase, although the soldiers were very 
assiduous in their visits to the tribes. The 
arms, legs, and chins of both men and wo¬ 
men are covered with the most whimsical, 
and grotesque figures indelibly painted in 
black; the women also are for the most 
part accustomed to give a yellowish tinge 
to their nails with the juice of a plant 
which I conceive to be the Lamonia inermis 
of the botanists; and the lower eye-lashes 
are coloured black with the powder of the 
regulus of antimony, a practice prevalent 
among all the principal people in Barbary. 
Many, especially children, wear gold rings, 
set with pearls or glass beads, suspended 
from their nostrils; and their beautiful 
white teeth project over the bronze surface 
of their skin, which borders also a little 
upon yellow. They are slim and meagre; 
their gestures are very animated, and their 
countenances enlivened by black and spark¬ 
ling eyes. 

Spinning and weaving camlets are the 
ordinary occupations ?>f the women, who 
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are very awkward at their work; and the 
art is so little improved, that the shape of 
their frame is exactly the same as when it 
was first invented. The piece of stuff 
which is woven upon it, looks more like 
matting than woollen cloth; but owing to 
the excellent quality of the materials, it is 
extremely soft, and feels like plush. They 
are equally backward and ignorant in the 
art of spinning and preparing the wool; 
for, seated upon the ground, they put a 
heap of wool under their feet, and seizing 
a tuft of it, pass it between their toes, 
pulling and tearing it upwards till they 
fasten it to a sort of spindle, round which 
they wind the coarse thick yarn, which they 
have procured by thus drawing the wool 
between their toes. 

The men pass their lives in the most 
complete idleness, stretched out in their 
tents, or seated with their heads between 
their knees, incessantly chewing tobacco 
and small bits of natron, which they pro¬ 
cure from the interior, and which I appre¬ 
hend to be that singular species of carbo¬ 
nate of laminated soda, lately analysed by 
the ingenious Klaproth, who says it is 
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found two days journey from Fezzan, and 
annually brought in large quantities to 
Tripoli, as well as conveyed into the inte¬ 
rior of Africa, being a considerable branch 
of trade. It is not a little remarkable that 
certain usages should be found long esta¬ 
blished amongst people who never had any 
intercourse; the carbonate of native soda 
from the lake of Salaguarilla, in the pro¬ 
vince of Venezuela, in America, is used by 
the inhabitants of that country in the mas¬ 
tication of tobacco, and in the preparation 
of the juice, called Mb or Chimb, extracted 
from the tobacco plant. Besides the copi¬ 
ous discharge of saliva which it produces, 
it is said to calm as well as strengthen the 
nervous system, an effect so much to be de¬ 
sired in hot climates. I am ignorant how 
far this carbonate contributes to the effects 
produced by this mastication ; but it is cer¬ 
tain that all these chewers of tobacco can¬ 
not dispense with this singular kind of sea¬ 
soning. 

The fare of these Arabs might be greatly 
improved, by the game with which the moun¬ 
tains of the Cyrenaica abound; but pastoral 
life does not seem to be in unison with field- 
sports, and the only one they follow is the 
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chase of the ostrich, to which they ate 
allured by the hopes of profit. This' giant 
of the feathered tribe is found in the inte¬ 
rior of the country, and wanders oyer the 
deserts which extend towards the extreme 
and eastern boundary of the lesser Atlas, a 
tract which the mounted Bedouin of the 
Cyrenaica traverses in a few days, carrying 
in his wallet the small stock of provisions 
for which he has occasion. The feathers 
dropped by the ostrich in the places it has 
frequented serve as guides to the pursuer. 
If the bird can discover him before he has 
time to fire, it flees with great precipitation, 
not rising in the air, which the heavy weight 
of its body prevents, but helping itself 
along with its wings, which it beats against 
the ground ; and thus it runs on, often en¬ 
veloped in a cloud of sand, until it can 
hide itself among some bushes. The Arab 
follows the ostrich at full speed, marks the 
spot where it is concealed, and remains 
upon the watch, secure of his. prey; it 
being that bird’s peculiar custom, constantly 
to come out of its hiding place at the very 
same spot where it went in. As soon as it 
i»drilled, it is fastened by its feet to the 
horse, and drawn several hours upon the 
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ground, it being a receive^ opinion, that 
during that operation, the fat of the bird 
acquires some marvellous medical quali¬ 
ties, upon which account it is preserved, 
and used in every sort of ailment. The 
skin of the ostrich, with the feathers on, is 
carried to Bengasi for sale, and forms a 
considerable branch of the trade of that 
place. 

The excessive and habitual filth of these 
Arabs was a severe penalty upon my cu¬ 
riosity and intercourse with them; a thick 
crust of dirt was the varnish of their furni¬ 
ture, and so entirely were their bodies co¬ 
vered with it, that the colour of the skin 
was perfectly undistinguishable. Whilst I 
was one day among a crowd of them, and 
near a well, I inquired why they were not 
cleaner about their persons, and would not 
enjoy the luxury of washing their bodies, or 
at least their hands and faces; but they re¬ 
plied, that their flocks would no longer 
follow them if they did so—a sufficient 
proof of the potent odours they send forth. 
Doubtless their lawgiver, Mahomet, intend¬ 
ed to cure his followers of their filthy habits 
apd propensities, by enjoining them to per- 
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form daily aMutions; but when people 
wish to evade the laws, the wiliness of man 
will easily discover the means; and thus 
the Bedouin, fond of the fetid varnish of 
his body, rubs himself with dry sand in¬ 
stead of water, because, says he, it must be 
indifferent to Mahomet whether sand or 
water pass through his hands. 

During our encampment we were visited 
by Signor Giacomo Rossoni, brother to the 
British Vice-Consul at Bengasi, accompa¬ 
nied by a Maltese Captain, who came for 
the purpose of buying cattle for Malta. 
This incident was so agreeable to my feel¬ 
ings, amid these barbarous scenes, that 
though I had never before seen those stran¬ 
gers, I hastened towards them with trans¬ 
ports of joy, and welcomed them, as if they 
had been my oldest and dearest friends; 
and I soon found that the meeting was 
equally prized by them, not having ex¬ 
pected such a pleasure in these inhospitable 
regions. As the Bey was well aware that 
the money expended in purchases by these 
traders would either wholly or in part 
eventually fall into his hands, he seemed 
to tehare our mutual satisfaction, warmly 
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recommended them to my good offices, and 
even sent us some tea and coffee with the 
usual compliment, that the three Christian 
dogs might enjoy themselves. 

Whilst the troops were making up for 
the hardships they had undergone upon the 
march, the Bey received intelligence, that 
the rebel, deserted by the greatest part of 
his followers, despairing of making bead 
against his brother, and alarmed at the ap¬ 
proach of a small body of troops detached 
to reconnoitre his movements, was on the 
point of decamping from Derna, and re¬ 
treating towards Cairo, where, if pursued 
by our army, he was sure of being pro¬ 
tected by his relation, the Pacha of that 
city. These tidings made the Bey un¬ 
certain what course to take; and the ap¬ 
proach of summer not admitting of an in¬ 
road into a country destitute of provisions 
and water, it was, after a long discussion, 
decided to continue among the mountains 
till all the tribes should have paid their 
tribute, and to pass the summer at Grenna, 
the ancient Cyrene, abounding with water, 
and situated in the centre of all the other 
Arabian tribes that feed their flocks in the 
hilly districts of the Pentapolis. 
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In consequence of this determination 
orders were issued for the camp to break 
up on the following day; and my next letter 
will give you an account of our progress 
towards the illustrious capital of the C'yre* 
naica. 
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LETTER IX. 

FROM T.ABIAR TO THE SEPULCHRE OF 
MHAMET-EMERI. 


Elbenit—ancient forts — Zardes — Sire — pe¬ 
culiar style of architecture — houses and 
tombs in the solid roclc—sepulchre of a sanc¬ 
tified Marabout .— the sacrifice and offerings 
at his shrine by the Bey and his army — fer¬ 
tility of the Cyrenaica. 

c l\st April. 

It is impossible lor me to express my feel¬ 
ings of delight when at the dawn of a most 
beautiful day I saw the tents struck, and 
every thing ready for our march towards a 
city so renowned among che ancients as 
Cyrene. I even fancied that the very hills 
we crossed, thickly covered with Phenician 
juniper, breathed something majestic and 
productive of the liveliest images of former 
times. After a march of four hours we de¬ 
scended into a verdant plain, surrounded by 
lofty hills, of a conic shape, picturesquely' 
sprinkled with dark green shrubs rich in 

i 
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foliage. Upon one of these hills I visited 
the noble remains of an ancient fort, now 
called Elbenit, of a square form, and 
measuring fifty-eight paces on each side. 
Some of the stones in the front bear evi¬ 
dence of having been inscribed with letters, 
certainly neither Greek nor Latin, but too 
much defaced and mutilated either to be 
copied or decyphered. Around the fort 
are several tombs, excavated in the rock; 
and all these ruins are frequented by swarms 
of wild pigeons, and a sort of partridge 
called Alchata, whose constant fluttering 
disturbs the solitude of the place. Beauti¬ 
ful green valleys open between the hills; 
and the Bedouins, allured by the rich pas¬ 
tures, and the abundance of refreshing wa¬ 
ter, wander from vale to vale with their 
flocks and herds. 

We proceeded during several days 
amongst these hills and valleys, and always 
with that renewed delight which is pro¬ 
duced by the inexhaustible varieties of 
landscape, and the ruins of ancient edifices, 
which at every step exhibit themselves as a 
portion of the annals of that powerful na¬ 
tion with which this tract of country once 
was peopled. Not a hill is to be seen that 
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is not crowned with vestiges of ancient for¬ 
tresses, and not a ruined fortress that is not 
surrounded by sepulchres and houses, all 
formed out of the very bowels of the hill. 

The nearer we approached Cyrene, the 
more striking was this peculiar kind of 
architecture; at Zardes, seven hours march 
from Elbenit, I began to observe some large 
masses like columns which had served to 
support a building, and had been formed 
by digging round them in the heart of the 
hill; and at Sire, eleven hours march from 
Zardes, I viewed with astonishment the 
number of cells into which an edifice, of 
one entire piece, cut out of the body of the 
hill, had been divided. After another hour’s 
march to Slanta I remarked, in a very 
small compass, about two hundred cells 
excavated quite close to each other, and in 
the very heart of the mountain; nor was 
this singular kind of architecture as easily 
accomplished as if it had been executed in 
crumbling sandstone like that in the coun¬ 
try adjacent to the gulph. The last beds 
of that conchylious sandstone cover the 
lowest hillocks of the Cyrenaica which in¬ 
cline westward towards the sea; but be¬ 
yond theril the crust of conglomerated sand 

I 2 
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ceases, and the heart of these mountains 
consists of a compact chalk which has the 
usual hardness of all kinds of marble; and, 
though of secondary formation, and bear¬ 
ing frequent traces of shells, its grain is fine 
and often glitters like saline marble. It is 
of a yellowish colour, often porous like the 
travertine, and by long exposure to the 
air acquires, like the travertine, a reddish 
hue which renders these remains peculiarly 
agreeable to the eye. Such is the nature 
of the rock which prevails through all that 
part of the Gyrenaica visited by me, and in 
which the industry and power of the an¬ 
cient nation once settled there, excavated 
both tombs and habitations. 


2 5th April. 

Upon this road is the sepulchre of the 
most renowned Marabout, Sidy Mhamet- 
Emeri, the fame of whose miracles is spread¬ 
ing far and wide. The whole army re¬ 
paired to this mausoleum with the most 
profound devotion, covering its walls with, 
offerings consisting of baskets of the finest 
dates and pistachio nuts, vessels full of 
butter, horse accoutrements, firelocks, sa¬ 
bres, and old stirrups. The Bey with great 
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solemnity sacrificed an ox, sprinkled its 
blood upon the floor of the sepulchre, dis¬ 
tributed the meat, when broiled, amongst 
all his staff, myself excepted, because as an 
infidel 1 was deemed unworthy of such an 
honour. Being very curious to ascertain 
the effect produced by these offerings at 
the tomb of the Marabout, I dressed myself 
in the garb of a Mameluke, mixed with the 
crowd of devotees, and penetrated into the 
sanctum sanctorum, where I found a table bet¬ 
ter covered than any I had seen since I lived 
among these people. All the delicious pro¬ 
ductions of this fertile district were collected 
together in great abundance round the 
tomb of the departed saint; amid such a 
plenty of tempting objects, my eyes chiefly 
reposed upon a small basket full of the 
finest dates I had ever seen; and as the 
day’s allowance of provisions had been but 
scanty, I stretched forth a sacrilegious hand 
and quickly emptied the basket. The next 
day the camp resounded with the report of 
the miracle performed by the deceased, 
who had thus accepted the offering of the 
pious; and it was even asserted by some 
that he had been heard in the very act of 
mastication. 
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The environs of the sepulchre appear to 
have been very thickly inhabited in remote 
times; for the ruins of dilapidated towns 
present themselves to view during several 
hours march. The totally deserted state 
of these districts does not prevent the tra¬ 
veller from being particularly struck with 
their extreme fertility, and he will more 
especially remark the vigorous appearance 
of the olive trees which spread spontane¬ 
ously over vast tracts of country. The Be¬ 
douins, who use no other sauce than butter, 
not only set no value upon this tree, but 
from superstitious motives, prevent others 
from gathering its fruit and making oil, 
which, if sent by the way of Bengasi to the 
european market, would alone suffice to 
enrich the whole country. Gigantic fig, 
carob, pistachio, and wild pear trees grow 
and flourish among the olive trees; and 
the whole aspect of these regions, though 
left entirely without cultivation, conveys a 
greater idea of fertility than any of our best 
tilled provinces. 

Struck as I frequently was with this ex¬ 
traordinary degree of fruitfulness, and with 
the pure and temperate quality of the air, 
and surrounded by so many testimonials of 
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the prosperous condition of the ancient in¬ 
habitants of the Cyrenaica, I was unable to 
comprehend why in the times of the cru¬ 
sades no power thought of occupying that 
exuberant territory with such a force, and 
such a colony, as might have maintained a 
firm footing there, and why they neglected 
the politic example of the great nations that 
successively reigned over the shores of the 
Mediterranean. For the Phenicians, the 
Carthaginians, the Greeks, and the Romans, 
by turns transported their surplus popula¬ 
tion to different parts of this extensive coast, 
so that wherever they might, from various 
causes, be induced to land, they were sure 
to find their kinsmen, language, habits, and 
religion. 

The Italian mariner who now traverses 
the Mediterranean, trembles at the sight of 
every distant sail, in the uncertainty of its 
being friendly or piratical, and shudders 
every time the wind blows from the north, 
lest he should be driven upon these inhos¬ 
pitable shores, and there terminate his ex¬ 
istence in captivity. Let us consider what 
obstacles may have induced different go¬ 
vernments to decline such an undertaking 
as a settlement upon this productive coast. 
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It could not be the number or the power of 
a horde of vagabonds, the outcasts of other 
countries, and formidable ouly to the bare¬ 
footed pilgrims who cross the desert, and 
whom a handful of these undisciplined 
miscreants fill with apprehension, and drive 
before them like a flock of sheep. The 
multitudes which, as it has been supposed, 
would issue from the interior, exist only in 
imagination; for the belt of habitable coun¬ 
try extending southwards from the Cyre- 
naica is extremely narrow and depopulated. 
The great bay of the Syrtis, and the desert 
of Sahara, which communicate with it, form 
a frontier too well fortified by nature, to be 
forced by any formidable body of those who 
inhabit the western coasts of Africa. Upon 
the Egyptian side are immeasurable de¬ 
serts, as well as numerous defiles, which 
render it easy to defend the entrance of the 
Catabatmos; and along the coast, the coun¬ 
try is inaccessible except by the ports of 
Taj uni and Apollonia, which might easily 
be fortified. With such barriers, and such 
means of security, what height of prosperity 
might not an european colony hope rapidly 
to reach, that should be established in this 
fertile territory, where pasture grounds and 
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the chase would alone furnish the first set¬ 
tlers with the ample means of subsistence. 

Heaven forbid that in the recommenda¬ 
tion of such a project, I should inculcate 
the idea of an european colony renewing 
against this pastoral people the harsh and 
sanguinary measures which have so fre¬ 
quently stained the conduct and reputation 
of new settlers; for I consider their preser¬ 
vation, and the maintenance of their habits 
and usages as essentially connected with 
the prosperity of a new colony, and with 
that branch of industry and commerce to 
which it should peculiarly devote its facul* 
ties. In my opinion, the nature of the soil 
and climate particularly points out the di¬ 
ligent cultivation of the vine, the olive, and 
the palm tree, which would alike cover the 
calcareous hills and sandy shores of the 
country. The luxuriant pasture grounds 
in the valleys would continue to be fed by 
the flocks and herds of the wandering tribes, 
who, protected in their property and habits, 
and profiting by the increasing produce of 
their cattle, would become the most faith¬ 
ful allies of the colony. The Cyrenaic 
wool was more esteemed by the ancients 
than any other, and I have no hesitation in 
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asserting that the wool of the present day 
greatly surpasses the very best we caw pro¬ 
duce, though now for want of local manu¬ 
factories, and a foreign market, it is but 
little valued in this country. 

A new colony would therefore be greatly 
interested not only in not molesting the 
present occupiers, but in religiously respect¬ 
ing their habits and customs; and doubt¬ 
less their frequent intercourse with civilized 
people, and the divine influence of a reli¬ 
gion, which has constantly humanized the 
most barbarous tribes among whom it has 
been introduced, would soften their minds, 
and gradually dispose them to more inti¬ 
mate and social connexions. 

Neither do I think this plan liable to the 
reproach of being an unnatural grafting of 
a civilized colony upon a barbarous people. 
Due attention has not been paid to the 
political constitution of the ancient inhabi¬ 
tants of these countries, though much has 
been written about their wealth and pros¬ 
perity, and their power and consequence 
are still proved at every step by the most 
splendid monuments. It is certain, how¬ 
ever, that during the period when a Greek 
colony here flourished and multiplied, a 
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people of nomades wandered among the 
hills of the Cyrenaica, with numerous flocks 
and herds, and lived upon milk and flesh; 
and the picture left us of them by Herodo¬ 
tus is equally that of the Bedouins of our 
days, the real descendants of the old no¬ 
mades. We learn as well from the same 
historian, as from the ancient geographers, 
that the portion of the Cyrenaica chiefly, 
frequented by the wandering tribes of old, 
was precisely the maritime district, which, 
besides Cyrene, contained several splendid 
cities, as we may judge from the monu¬ 
ments which still attest the prosperous days 
of Berenice, Tochera, Ptolomaeta, Barca, 
and Apollonia. It is therefore to be pre¬ 
sumed, that those towns arrived at that de¬ 
gree of splendour principally in proportion 
to the advantages which the civilized po¬ 
pulation derived from the rich productions 
of the pastoral districts. I cannot help en¬ 
tertaining hopes that those sources of real 
opulence will one day give new life and 
vigour to this fine and interesting country, 
and afford fresh branches of industry and 
traffick to such maritime towns in Italy, as 
may be induced to form connexions with 
any new settlers. 
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LETTER X. 

FROM THE SEPULCHRE OF SIDY MHAMET- 
EMERI TO SLUGHE. 


.Extensive ruins round Spaghe—copious springs 
of miter—poisonous plant, presumed to be 
the Silphium —removal to Slughe. 

Two roads lead from Sidy Mhamet-Emeri’s 
sepulchre; the one partly along the coast, 
to Bengasi—the other in an easterly direc¬ 
tion, across the most elevated part of the 
Cyrenaica, to Cyrene, the sea-side, and 
Derna. The collection of tribute from the 
Bedouins being now the chief object of our 
movements, we made frequent halts, and 
did not arrive at Slughe, three hours distant 
from Cyrene, until the second of May. 

2 d May. 

The view of the hills, always varied and 
always picturesque, the delightful freshness 
of the air at this season, and the imagina¬ 
tion continually kept in play by the ruins 
which we encountered at every step, ren- 
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dered this slow progress indescribably agree¬ 
able to my feelings. We first encamped 
at Spaghe, and found all the surrounding 
hills covered with the remains of spacious 
buildings arid tombs. In one of my ram- 
bles amongst these hills, and near the ruins 
of a very ancient fort, I discovered a power¬ 
ful spring of the most limpid water ; and 
not far from it, close also to some dilapi¬ 
dated edifices, another spring rushed forth 
from the clefts in the calcareous rocks of 
which these mountains are composed. 
These being the first springs I had seen 
upon African ground, I hastened to com¬ 
municate my discovery to the Bey, request¬ 
ing him to accompany me, and enjoy a 
sight so perfectly novel to him ; but, unac¬ 
quainted as he was with the spouting out of 
water from the earth, and with the quality 
and nature of any other than well water, 
he laughed at my description, denied the 
possibility of the fact, and seemed to de¬ 
light in classing me with the many hyper¬ 
bolical narrators of such marvels. 

'Jjjjpese hills produce a flowering plant 
nearly resembling our artichoke, both in 
appearance and taste ; the Bedouins eat 
the leaves of the cup, and our soldiers, fol- 
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lowing their example, found them so good 
as quickly to devour all they could find* so 
that I could scarcely procure one for my 
collection ; and this having been unfortu¬ 
nately left in my tent, one of my slaves 
laid hands upon it, under pretence that I 
had purposely reserved it for him; and no 
other could I ever find. 

Whilst we were encamped at Spaghe 
such a mortality took place amongst the 
camels as seemed to threaten their total de¬ 
struction ; the Bey and his followers began 
to be seriously alarmed; and the Mara¬ 
bouts in vain hung their mystic writings 
round the necks of the beasts, and whisper¬ 
ed magic words in their ears. I was not 
long in perceiving that the malady was oc¬ 
casioned by the camels eating an umbelli¬ 
ferous plant, frequent in these pastures, 
with compound and indented leaves, fleshy, 
delicate, and shining, and without either 
partial or general involucrum. Its fruit, 
somewhat flattened, between round and 
oval, is surmounted in its length by three 
ribs, and furnished all round with a Mem¬ 
brane or covering as light and glossy as 
silk. The flowers of all the plants I saw 
were already dead, which may prevent any 
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exact determination of its species; but, 
may it not be the famous Silphium, whose 
juice, extracted and prepared by the Cyre- 
neans, and exported to foreign countries, 
formed a lucrative branch of their trade ? 

It is well known that the celebrity of this 
plant gave the name of Silfifera to the 
Cyrenaica,* and that the Cyreneans, jealous 
of this precious production of their soil, ad¬ 
ministered the revenue arising from it, 
upon the public account, and caused the 
figure of the plant to be engraved upon 
their coins, from the time of Battus their 
reputed founder. One of these coins, which, 
to its great rarity, adds the merit of extra¬ 
ordinary preservation, I now offer you, 



it bears on one side the figure of the plant, 
with the inscription koinon, and on the 
other, the head of Jupiter Ammon, who 


1 Callim. Hym. Herodot. lib. iv. 169, Strabo Geogr. 
lib. xvii. 
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was held in the! greatest veneration by the 
Cyreneans. You will not expect to find 
upon this medal the characteristic traits 
of the Silphium; but to be able to ascer¬ 
tain by this monument, contemporary with 
the fame of that plant, the character of the 
family of plants to which it belongs, may 
reckon for something in the illustration of 
this article of botanical antiquities. In 
it you will perceive the physiognomy of 
an umbelliferous plant, by the compound 
leaves, by the broad sheath, whence the tail 
of the flower embraces the stem, and by 
the stem being deeply marked in parallel 
lines, and surmounted by a small globe or 
knot of flowers collected together in form 
of an umbel. Many of the umbelliferous 
plants shew their umbels in a globular 
form when the flower i? just ready to ex¬ 
pand ; and precisely with that appearance 
is the umbel represented upon the medal; 
so that I am inclined to think, that at that 
period, when the plant is most provided 
with moisture, they extracted from its root 
the far-famed juice, and that the most fa¬ 
vourable moment for obtaining it in perfec¬ 
tion was thus publicly indicated by the ex- 
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pression of the form assumed by the plant 
at that epoch. 

To this first sketch of the Silphium from 
this silfiferous coin, let us add other features 
transmitted to us in. different parts of his 
works by the Greek botanist Theophras¬ 
tus, and perfectly coinciding with the spe¬ 
cies 1 have seen. “The Silphium,'’* he 
says, “has a thick, fleshy root, perennial 
“ and medicinal: its stem is formed like 
“ that of the Papyrus and the Ferula, and 
“ equals this last in thickness. They call 
“ its leaves and they resemble those 

“ of the Selinum or Macedonian parsley; 
“ its seed is broad and foliaceous, like that 
“ of the Scolopendria. It is found at 
“ Cyrene, and principally in the environs 
“ of the Syrtis, near the garden of the 
“ Hesperides.” 

* Theophrasti Historia Plant, lib. iv. lib. vi. passim. 
fc This word nu<nrtrt» is to be found only in Theophras¬ 
tus, anif in that passage only. No one lias hitherto under¬ 
stood its signification, although some have endeavoured 
to translate it, and their translation has been inserted in 
more than one Lexicon. The celebrated English bota¬ 
nist, Stackhouse, prudently abstains from translating it 
in the valuable illustrations contained in his most ele¬ 
gant edition of Theophrastus n«p» fvrSo; but, as if in 
doubt, he adds, “ Fox Syriaca V” 

K 
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« I have already said, that the Cyreneans 
extracted the juice of this plant from its 
root, an assertion, which perhaps will be 
disputed by many, and especially by such 
as trust to the Latin translation of Strabo/ 
where, speaking of the Cyrenean juice, he 
is made, by his translator, to say “ QuemSil- 
“ phium expresso et coagulato succo dat.” But 
Strabo was satisfied with saying, “ imptfi ri 
x,xtp,o, which passage does not bear 

Buonacciuoli’s interpretation, “ which is 
“ collected from the Silphium, when cut.” By 
the word it is evident that Strabo re¬ 
ferred to the juice, which, being produced 
by the root without further process, was 
therefore the most valued. Theophrastus b 
also says, that the Silphium was provided 
with a double portion of moisture, that of 
the body, and that of the root. 

For the eminent medical virtues of this 
plant I refer you to Pliny, although, ac¬ 
cording to his custom, he doubtless ex¬ 
aggerated some, and adopted others from 
report; but I cannot believe that the con¬ 
stant and general use which was made of 
its juice, would have left it in quiet posses- 

* Strabo Geogr. lib. xvii. 

11 Theophr. Hist. Plant, lib. vi. 9. 
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sion of a false reputation; and still less can 
I persuade myself that a medicine of no 
account would have generally fetched its 
weight in silver, or have been kept in the 
public treasury with the gold and silver, 
and sold for the service of the state, as was 
done by order of Julius Caesar when making 
preparations for war. 8 

I am aw^re that this plant nearly disap¬ 
peared from, the Cyrenaica after the inva¬ 
sion of that country by the neighbouring 
tribes of barbarians ; b and I even remember 
to have read that only one was found there 
in the time of Nero, and sent to him as a 
great rarity. But the translators and com¬ 
mentators upon the ancient writers who 
have mentioned the Silphium, have, from 
their ignorance of botany, contributed more 
than its rarity, to envelop the subject in 
obscurity and doubt. Instead of retaining 
the name of Silphiumi by which it is al¬ 
ways mentioned by Strabo and other au¬ 
thors, every one endeavoured to substitute 
that which he thought most suitable; there 
.were not wanting some who applied these 
different names to as many different plants; 
and some have even considered the Cvrc- 

* Plin. lib. xviii. 3. b Strabo, lib. xvii. 

K 2 
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nean juice and the Silphiwn to be two distinct 
productions. Buonacciuoli sometimes trans¬ 
lates Silphiwn to signify balsam, sometimes 
Angelica, and sometimes Benzoin ; nor am 
I disposed to adopt the opinion of Sprengel, 
however authoritative upon such subjects 
—that the Silphium is that species of plant 
known to botanists as the “Ferula tingi- 
“ tana.” Now I can, from personal obser¬ 
vation, affirm, that the Ferula tingitana is 
found only at a considerable distance from 
the Cyrenean hills. It is certain that all 
the ancients agreed in considering the 
Cyrenaica as the peculiar and native coun¬ 
try of the Silphium ; and wc learn also 
from Theophrastus, that this plant was in¬ 
conceivably averse to every other soil, and 
could not be transplanted with impunity. 
Soils rarely change their native produc¬ 
tions, and never till after a long series of 
years, especially when neglected as much 
as this is; it would be strange therefore that 
the very country which the ancients called 
silfiferous should no longer produce the 
Silphium, and that that plant should have 
changed its habitation, and migrated into 
countries, which, in former times, were not 
silfiferous. 
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I am unable either to contradict 'ofc con 1 - 
firm the truth of the methods indicated by 
Pliny for distinguishing this plant, which, 
he says, puts the sheep to sleep, and causes 
the goats to sneeze, which partake of it.* 
To the attempts of the nomades to eradi¬ 
cate it on account of its poisonous qualities, 
that author partly ascribes its rarity in his 
time; and the destructive effects of the 
plant at Spaghe upon our camels, confirm 
this fresh trait of its resemblance to the Sil- 
phium. The certitude derived from the 
figure of the Silphium upon the medal, that 
this plant is umbelliferous, and the not hav¬ 
ing found here any other plant but this, 
which, amongst the umbelliferous, could 
with any propriety be taken for the Sil¬ 
phium, and which here flourishes in the 
very centre of the old silfiferous district, 
unite in confirming me in the opinion, that 
the plant found by me in the Spaghe pas ¬ 
ture-grounds, is the true and genuine Sil¬ 
phium of the Cyrenaica. 

It not being difficult to persuade the 
Bey, that the only method of saving the 
remainder of the camels was to remove to 
pastures free from the plant which had been 

* Plin. lib. xviii. 3. 
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so fatal to them, our immediate departure 
was resolved upon, and we encamped the 
next day at Slughe, near two springs of 
excellent water. No poisonous plants ex¬ 
isting there, the mortality among the camels 
ceased; the two fountains, though not very 
copious, were the constant topics of the 
Bey’s admiration; and the humidity of the 
soil in these hilly districts contributing, 
with the elevated temperature of the air, to 
the promotion of vegetation, it was finally 
decided that we should fix our permanent 
head-quarters in the midst of these fresh 
and delightful pasture-grounds. 
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LETTER XI. 

FROM SLUGHE TO CYRENE. 


Noble remains of antiquity—forts—aqueduct 
— inscriptions—small well-preserved temple 
—situation of Cyrene—its solemn scenery. 

If I had never read or heard of Cyrene, 
the majestic ruins scattered on every side 
would have announced the approach to 
some great and dilapidated city,, and have 
powerfully excited my curiosity. Our 
camp was only three hours march from 
Cyrene; but the certainty of assassination 
by the first Bedouin I should meet, would 
have checked my eagerness, if the Bey had 
not been so considerate as to grant my re¬ 
quest of an escort, on condition of my re¬ 
munerating the two Sciaus appointed to 
protect me. 

You must expect to find this letter full of 
the descriptions of ruined edifices, dilapi¬ 
dated forts, &rcophagi and sepulchres hol¬ 
lowed out of the solid rbck; for such is 
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the ordinary decoration of all the roads 
leading to, pyrene. The number of the 
forts upon £he hills is so great as to raise a 
doubt whether they were the abodes of the 
rich and powerful, places of refuge against 
sudden attacks by the wandering tribes, or 
regular strong holds for the general defence 
pf the district. 

The surface of the country is scattered 
over with madrepores, of very remote ori¬ 
gin ; they are neither adherent to the soil, 
nor fixed in the calcareous rock of which 
the hills are composed, but are spread about 
in detached pieces, and are probably the 
remains of that marine alluvial soil which 
entirely covers the skirts of these masses of 
testaceous chalk, and occasionally shews 
itself in isolated crusts, even upon the most 
elevated parts of the Cyrenaica. 

An hour before we reached Cyrene, the 
ground of the lowest ramifications of the 
heights was covered for about a mile with 
vast and noble remains of buildings; and 
the heart of the hills was excavated into 
tombs and sarcophagi. These ruins were 
picturesquely embellished and enlivened by 
flowery clusters of the Oleander (Nerium 
Oleander, Linn.) called by the Bedouins, 
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Safsaf, a name which they applyklsb to 
the site occupied by these remnants of an¬ 
tiquity. The most conspicuous amongst* 
these interesting vestiges is a very capa¬ 
cious aqueduct, extending towards Cyrene, 
and in its progress occasionally exhibiting 
its remains upon the surface of the ground. 
One half of it is cut in the solid rock, and 
the other half is raised upon arches, united 
by beautifully wrought stone, disposed so 
as to form a succession of. parallel courses. 
Observing that a letter of an alphabet I 
was unacquainted with, was cut upon each 
stone within the channel of the aqueduct in 
such a manner as to form, by regular 
series, one direct line, each line being re¬ 
peated upon every course of stone, I enter¬ 
ed the aqueduct, and endeavoured to copy 
the letters; but the little light that glim¬ 
mered through the broken parts of the 
aqueduct, the stagnant water in it, and the 
inconvenient posture necessary for the exa¬ 
mination of the letters, formed insuperable 
obstacles to my wishes and efforts. Al¬ 
though these, like other inscriptions upon 
these ruins, belong to languages which are 
now lost, 1 have not judged it useless to 
copy them whenever I had an oppOrtu- 
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nity; for besides, that these letters may 
possibly furnish some elementary insight 
into the alphabets of those languages, how¬ 
ever obscure; they are so many authentic 
documents*of nations of different tongues 
who successively resided here. They are 
equally important also from their utility, in 
preventing us from yielding entirely to the 
authority of the Greek writers, who, biassed 
by vanity, and an excessive attachment to 
their own nation/ could not refrain from as¬ 
cribing every trace of civilization to a Greek 
origin, and finding in the Cyrenaica nothing 
but a people of Greeks descended from the 
colony of Tera. 

Among these ruins are innumerable 
basins and canals, which were probably 
supplied with water from the great aque¬ 
duct. Towards the west, the walls of a 
small square temple are still standing, with 
its entrance perfectly preserved, and orna- 
mented with fluted three quarter columns 
with Corinthian capitals. The pediment 
is embellished with a bas relief* represent¬ 
ing little hoys supporting a vine loaded 
with grapes; and vestiges of a lofty wall are 
discoverable round this little temple, which 
probably was constructed within a larger. 
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Quitting these venerable remains, atld 
continuing to ascend among *the hills/I 
gained the' summit of a mountain about 
fire hundred metres above the level of the 
Mediterranean*, and was forcibly struck 
with the scene which lay before me. It 
was a very extensive plain covered, 'as far 
as the eye could reach. With an immense 
quantity of 'ruins; the ground was thickly 
strewed with the remains of towers and 
walls, confused heaps of fragments rose on 
every side, long streets or highways flanked 
with sepulchres were every where distin¬ 
guishable; and whichsoever way I turned, 
I saw such vast masses of dilapidated struc¬ 
tures as sufficiently proved the antique ex¬ 
istence of some great and splendid city. 
Thick clusters of cypresses overshadowing 
some of the tombs, increased the melan¬ 
choly aspect of this singular scene; and 
some Bedouin tents pitched among these 
venerable monuments of antiquity, forcibly 
brought to my mind the long interval of 
destructive time, which divides the present 
age from those which are long since past. 
Such was the effect produced upon my 
mind by the ancient and dilapidated metro¬ 
polis of the Cyrenaica, situated, as you will 
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have observed, upon an extensive platform 
upon the summit of the mountains of the 
Pentapolis, thus perfectly illustrating the 
exactitude of the Greek geographer,* who 
says that he had seen it from the sea, ap¬ 
parently as if raised upon a sort of table. 

I had passed an hour in the general sur¬ 
vey and deep contemplation of this solemn 
scenery, and was preparing to inspect it in 
its various details, when my escort earnestly 
exhorted me to return to the camp, observ¬ 
ing, that the sun was declining, and that 
with so small a force it would not be safe 
to remain among the mountains in the 
dusk; I therefore desisted from further re¬ 
searches, with the intention of resuming 
them on the morrow. 


1 Strabo Geogr. lib. xvii. 
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LETTER XII. 

FROM THE FOUNTAIN OF GYRENE. 


The ancient streets of Cyrene — aqueducts — 
reservoirs of water—remains of Roman 
magnificence — celebrated fountain — in¬ 
scriptions — sepulchres—painted ceilings — 
fertile plain—caverns inhabited by an inde¬ 
pendent race — Strabo’s description of the 
country—the ancient Lotophagi—port of 
Apollonia—its majestic ruins—flesh-coloured 
sand. 

You have heard, perhaps, from some tra¬ 
vellers in Barbary, of the belief prevalent 
in that country, that a petrified city exists 
in this part of Africa; and certainly the 
first aspect of Cyrene may very well have 
given rise to such an idea, in the mind of 
some ignorant or visionary traveller. 

I havfe just been walking along what 
was probably one of its most considerable 
streets, cut out of the solid rockj and flank¬ 
ed by a long succession of square sepul- 
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chres about ten feet in height, excavated 
also in the rock. Amongst them are some 
of much larger dimensions, constructed of 
hewn stone, covered in, and as far as the 
effects of time and weather allow me to 
judge, probably surmounted by statues. 
Several rows of niches, destined to receive 
the mortal remains of the deceased, are cut 
on two sides of the interior walls of these 
sepulchres. Upon the rocky side of one 
of the streets I found the word innucox en¬ 
graved in large characters; and although 
this.inscription naturally gives rise to a con¬ 
jecture that this street was particularly ap¬ 
propriated to races, the wheel-ruts deeply 
cqt in the rocky soil could not fail of ex¬ 
citing both surprise and consideration. The 
Qyreneans were extremely eminent for 
their equestrian talents, and especially for 
their skill in charioteering,® in both which 
exercises they so far excelled all the neigh¬ 
bouring nations, that they sought to perpe¬ 
tuate the fame of this national preeminence 
by medals, one of which, found among these 
ruins, 1 carefully preserved, having on one 
side a wheel, with the scarcely legible word 

i Strabo, lib. xvii. Pindar. Od. iv. v. 13. Xeno¬ 
phon, lib. vi. Diod. lib. xvii. a. 40. 
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ktpana, and upon the reverse a horse gallop¬ 
ing. 

7 


1 have since ascertained that not only this 
but all the streets which remain open to 
view in the vicinity of the town are deeply 
marked with ruts, which the nature of the 
stone, and the solitude of the place have 
united to preserve. 

The water which fell at Cyrene during 
the rainy season, appears to have been col¬ 
lected and conveyed through various chan¬ 
nels in the streets to spacious basins exca¬ 
vated at no great distance on each side. 
This attention to the distribution of water, 
and the numerous reservoirs, aqueducts, 
and basins, observable not only among the 
ruins of the city, but upon the declivities 
of the surrounding hills, induce me to think 
that whatever waters fell upon the heights, 
and whatever flowed from the soil, were 
alike carefully collected, preserved, and 
distributed as occasion might require. 

North of the town is a hill, the lower 
part of which towards the south is covered 
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with magnificent ruins of long and lofty 
walls entirely exposed to view, fragments 
of columns, and other vestiges of some stu¬ 
pendous building. Upon a piece of wrought 
stone, half buried in the rubbish, I decy- 
phered the following words cut in large 
characters, 

• ORTICVS cv CAESAREI 

US<v M«v F <v PACILAEUS 

and the surrounding remains of a superb 
edifice are in harmony with the form of a 
portico. If the inscription had not revealed 
the origin of this architecture, the introduc¬ 
tion of granite and foreign marble, never 
as I conceive, adopted by the Cyreneans, 
would have proved it to be a work of the 
Romans. 

Not far off lay the fragment of a statue, 
which notwithstanding the injuries it has 
received, evidently represented a person in 
a tunic, seated; near it was a pedestal upon 
which it probably was placed; and upon 
one side of the pedestal was the following 
inscription: 


KAAIAIANAPATANOIATZItn 
0 T r A T E PA 4>Y2EIAEEY4ANEyE 



CELEBRATED FOUNTAIN Of’ APOLLO. lll5 
’ MATEPA «. K A-OATMH I A AO* ’ 

AlfiNinrTMN A£I APXI.AOI 
APETAEENEKAtv KTPANAIOI 


I..AY..I A 
E o I AS 
I 



Upon quitting this part of the hill, and 
turning towards the east, the calcareous 
"rock which forms its skeleton, appears per¬ 
pendicularly cut down upon two sides, and 
nearly at the foot of one of them, out of a 
large oval aperture, gushes one of the most 
copious streams of water I ever beheld. 
The mouth of this fountain is very ingeni¬ 
ously excavated, and is connected with a 
tunnel extending far into the heart of the 
hill, into which I penetrated a few yards, 
notwithstanding the assurances of my guides 
that it was the usual residence of malignant 
spirits: but instead of any evil results, I 
found that the coolness of the subterraneous 
passage, and the murmuring of the! water, 
mos* grateful to my ears, seemed to give 
fresh strength to my body, and new vigour 
to my mind. Upon coming out of the ca- 
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vern, I observed the following inscription 
upon one side of its rocky walls: 

IITAIOKTSIOSTJOTA 
' IEPE ITT EONTANXPANAN 
E r E YKEYAEE 

This was the far-famed fountain of Cy- 
rene, towards which a colony of Greeks, 
upon the faith of the oracle of Apollo, di¬ 
rected its steps in search of a new settle¬ 
ment ; and to the murmur of these waters 
did the Muse of Callimachus sing the ex¬ 
ploits of that god, and the Bath of Pallas. 

Every thing in the neighbourhood of this 
fountain inspires an awful sensation, height¬ 
ened By the antique remains of edifices, 
which rising majestically from the ground, 
seduce the imagination to sketch the out¬ 
line of some noble and magnificent temple. 

If I had possessed the proper means of 
digging and excavating among these ruins, 
I should doubtless have found numberless 
articles equally valuable for their antiquity, 
and for their merit as works of art; but the 
Bedouins are so averse to all such re¬ 
searches, that it was impossible to think of 
such an undertaking. You must therefore 
be satisfied with such inscriptions as l 
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thought best worth copying. The follow¬ 
ing was upon a handsome pedestal which 
lay prostrate among the ruins: 

. iPAin... 

.... niZOENEYZ. 

lmtAAT AIOEEAPA..I.. 

n o z r i o z n a r k a n 2 

TI-KAAYAIOZIZTP...Z 

_ OIAIZKOY 

T I • K. A A Y AIOZAZKAAIIOZ 
OI AI2KOY 
I. .. ZIN IOZ... I AQNO 
I OZ E YIPANQ 
...AAYAIOSsTIKA.... 

Upon the western front of this hill is a 
deep and wide chasm, in whose rugged 
sides several tombs have been excavated; 
and from the bottom of the chasm issue two 
copious springs, one of which flows among 
enormous blocks of stone, the other appear¬ 
ing to have been formerly diverted into an 
aqueduct. Upon two square blocks of 
wrought marble, near these fountains, I 
found and transcribed the two following in¬ 
scriptions : 

K A . B E N O Z T A • kX K A P n Z O E N O Y 
MEAIOPOZeYTATHP 
AIOH YZONEKTONIAIftN 
EYNTONAfl- 


l2 
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A PISTIS^IAHN .... 

roprojon mapxo 

BIMBflN A'A TIOT 
AP.ITIAAA IA A A 
ZT4>ABfiNAFiXTEA 

NPo..ANr.r.PNioA.nPor 
4»I AONOE YTIMft 
IIATAAIOEAP1XTIONOI 
AAMOITPATOEArHEAPXJl 
ini...KO..ATO A A 

Xn.IASnOATIO.2 

I A O N A r A O n N O X 
EXOATIANATTO*IAO 
A A E S A NAPOEMENAKAPn 
AAEEAJfAPOIAIHEIOI 
0fXrE0.XIXPIPAPOAA 
IA.1HNXIPAYBA 
AAMEAEYKAEni«E 
AESIXIEP.rrYfl 
AAE3IMAXOEKOMATA 
AIAOKfi MOSAPIXTAPXfl 

n 

iynnaiunaiehnoi 

XE*AAIflNAYTOKAI.Y 
• £MI..flNAP..TO. .IN S.. 
EOENONXAYIKAEYS.. 
EYHOIAAIEniTEN-.N.. 

■ PlNY..rOSIIAONnMO... 

— n O ... O A A . 

■ ■ E N O N I II . . O M . 

...IX. 

Crossing this breach in the hill, and hav¬ 
ing the sea in front, just where the hill 
faces the north, I observed that its lowest 
branch extended from east to west, and 
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formed a long plain elevated about four 
hundred metres above the Jevel of the Me¬ 
diterranean, and supported by rocks preci¬ 
pitous and full of caverns. The other part 
of the hill, which rises about two hundred 
metres from the verge of the plain, is cut 
down almost perpendicularly, and is so en¬ 
tirely excavated and formed into sepulchres, 
from the summit to the base, as to give it 
the air of an immense building, the aper¬ 
tures of the tombs having the appearance 
of open windows. This perforated surface 
seems to have been decorated with galleries 
and arcades, which served to render every 
part of it accessible. I visited several of 
these sepulchres, and found them consider¬ 
ably damaged, having been much worse 
treated by the rapacious hands of men than 
by the effects of time, or the inclemency of 
the seasons. The ceilings of some were 
plaistered and painted Avith garlands of 
leaves, serpents entwined, and other orna¬ 
mental emblems; and in the few remnants 
of these decorations, the colouring was so 
singularly fresh, as to seem rather invigor¬ 
ated than enfeebled by time. Inscriptions 
are stilt to be seen in front of all the tombs 
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but so defaced as to render it almost impos¬ 
sible to decyphqr them. 

Leaving these mansions of the deceased, 
I traversed the plain extending from the 
northern skirts of the hill as far as the sea, 
a tract of land most fertile by nature, which 
in the prosperous days of Cyrene was pro¬ 
bably irrigated by the waters from its foun¬ 
tains, and which still in their neglected 
state filter through in different directions, 
and assist the vegetation. If the ancient 
inhabitants of this country were as labori¬ 
ous and skilful in tilling the soil as in exca¬ 
vating the rocks and hills, these plains must 
have been of the most luxuriant fertility 
and unparalleled vegetation. 

The northern border of this plain, inclin¬ 
ing to the sea, is in different places cleft 
into deep ravines, in whose sides are many 
caverns picturesquely overshadowed by 
evergreens. These holes are inhabited by 
a race of people who there find a secure 
asylum against the aggressions of the Be¬ 
douins, and the tvrannical measures of the 
Pacha’s agents. This state of independ¬ 
ence in the very centre of the most perfect 
slavery, has great attractions for these mo- 
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deni troglodytes, and they have multiplied 
so much as to people all the rocky hills 
which hang over the sea in the northern 
part of the Cyrenaica, where they may be 
seen skipping like goats from cliff to cliff, 
in the enjoyment of idleness and security. 

The position of this level tract, between 
the more elevated part of the Cyrenaica, 
and that where the hills gently incline to¬ 
wards the sea, recals to mind the picture 
which the ancient historians have trans¬ 
mitted to us of the extreme fertility of this 
country. “ The Cyrenean district,” says 
Herodotus,* “ which is the highest part of 
Lybia, and is inhabited by the nomades, 
unites in itself three seasons worthy of re¬ 
mark. The maritime part abounds at a 
certain period, with productions ready for 
the harvest and the vintage; then comes 
the harvest of the middle region, which is 
equally productive, and is called the dis¬ 
trict of the hills; aud when it is terminated 
there, the third region is found alike fruit¬ 
ful in produce ready to be gathered in; so 
that when the first crop is consulted, the 
second is ready, and the harvest of the Cy- 
reneans lasts about eight months.” 


* Herod, lib. iv. 199. 
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As I shall soon have occasion to speak of 
the garden of the Hesperides, I defer enu¬ 
merating the productions of these favoured 
regions, and shall only observe here, that 
the olive and the cypress trees mentioned 
by Theophrastus, 8 as of extraordinary beau¬ 
ty in the Cyrenaica, still flourish there with 
such vigour and luxuriance as I never saw 
any where surpassed. That the vineyards 
were formerly most extensive and produc¬ 
tive, may be gathered not only from the 
nature of the soil, and an aspect peculiarly 
favourable to the vine, but from the above 
passage in Herodotus, and especially from 
the traces of the worship of Bacchus, fre¬ 
quently and clearly discoverable among 
these numerous remnants of antiquity. 

The mode of cultivation in the Cyrenaica 
may be accurately gathered from Strabo, 
if we make a trifling alteration in Buonac- 
ciuoli’s edition of the passage which relates 
to it. He makes Strabo 1 ’ say, that in the 
maritime part of the Cyrenaica where the 
garden of the Hesperides is fabled to have 
existed, the palm tree flourishes, and water 
is abundant, and that for about one hun T 
dred stadia upon the acclivity of the hills, 

* Tlieophr. Hist. Plant, lib. iv. 3. b Strabo, lib. xvii. 
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the soil produces a considerable number of 
trees, but that during the next hundred 
stadia the ground is only sown, and, being 
dry, produces rice-— -**»(* t*i /*«o»*8pu{oTpopn J’ n yn J«A 
ri, &vxpi,. The inhabitants of the west and 
muddy rice grounds of Lombardy would 
surely smile at this passage, which I have 
translated literally from Buonacciuoli; and 
I am surprised that the learned commenta¬ 
tors, who bestow so much praise upon the 
Almengoven edition, and who are in ge¬ 
neral so difficult and disputatious, should 
have silently glided over this passage about 
“ rice grornng in a dry soil.” I at first sus¬ 
pected that Strabo might intend to speak 
of a kind of rice mentioned by some mo¬ 
dern travellers as growing without the aid 
of water; but I have since ascertained that 
neither Strabo nor the Cyreneans, nor yet 
the Greeks had any knowledge of any 
other kind of rice than the common sort, 
which, Thedphrastus says, lives a long 
while in water. By altering one single 

* Casaubon discovered in the MSS. (*«»<>» instead of 
f ; and this pour, which in my opinion is the true 
reading, is unjustly banished to the margin, and risks 
being omitted in a new edition of Strabo. 
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word in Strabo, every incongruity disap¬ 
pears, and the description becomes con¬ 
formable to the nature of the country ; for 
by substituting for V^f®?*** we should 

thus translate the passage: “ but, during 
the next hundred stadia, the ground is 
“ only sown, and being dry, its produce is 
" but scanty.” By this reading, the “ rice 
“ upon a dry soil” disappears; the ele¬ 
vated parts of the Cyrenaica, which, lor 
want of water, cannot bear either the palm 
trees of the maritime district, or the trees of 
the middle region, are described as sown 
only with corn; and I am convinced that 
an accurate examination of the old manu¬ 
scripts would confirm my opinion. 

From the days of Homer, to the present 
time, much has been said about a singular 
race of people called Lotophagi, who dwelt 
in rocky caverns round the lesser Syrtis, 
and derived their whole sustenance from 
the Lotus. The sweet fruit of that plant, 
which made the companions of Ulysses'* so 
far forget their Ithaca, that force became 
necessary to make them quit those fatal 
shores, has long been the subject of botani¬ 
cal discussions and researches. The cele- 

* Homer, Odyssey. 
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brated botanist Des Fontaines, not long 
since imagined, that he had found upon the 
very spot indicated by Homer, not only the 
plant in question, in the Rharnnus Lotus, 
Linn., but the very posterity of the ancient 
Lotophagi in the present inhabitants of the 
rugged borders of the lesser Syrtis, who 
live upon the Lotus. I am inclined to 
think, that although the people just de¬ 
scribed as dwelling’in caverns upon the 
Cyrenean coast, and whom I consider as 
the Lotophagi of the Cyrenaiea, are dif¬ 
ferent from those of*the lesser Svrtis, still 
they are of no less ancient origin; for, 
though I will not positively assert that they 
are of the race immortalized by Homer, I 
am disposed to maintain that they belong 
to those people mentioned by Herodotus, 
as inhabiting that part of the territory of 
the Gindani which advances into the sea; 
for that country is described by the historian 
as lying to the east of the Ciniphus; and 
there is, upon that side of the gulph, no 
part of the coast which advances into the sea 
except that of the Cyrenaiea, «*»«»)• w t tSx»»<f»» 
•t ri> My interpretation of Herodotus 

is confirmed by Strabo, who, speaking of 


* Herod, lib. iv. 176. 
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the Lotophagi, says, that they inhabited 
places above Cyrene.* Fortified by such au¬ 
thority, I am now inclined to advance, that 
Homer intended to refer to those Loto¬ 
phagi, and those only who were afterwards 
described by Herodotus and Strabo; and 
that the Lotophagi of the lesser Syrtis have 
usurped and despoiled the others of the 
honour of a visit from Ulysses. For that 
hero being, according- to the ninth book of 
the Odyssey, arrived off Cape Malea with 
a favourable gale, and full of hopes that 
after doubling the Cape he should soon 
reach his native country, was assailed by a 
northerly wind, which forced him to alter 
his course, and after a navigation of ten 
days, drove him upon the coast of' the Loto¬ 
phagi, where he landed in search of water. 
Now, upon examining a chart of the Medi¬ 
terranean coast, you will perceive that 
Ulysses, assailed as he was by a north wind 
off Cape Malea, could not be driven to the 
lesser Syrtis, but might easily be blown 
upon the coast of the Cyrenaica, which 
lies to the south of that Cape; and the very 
circumstance of his landing in quest of 
water furnishes another argument in favour 

' Strabo, lib.'iii. 65-66. 
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of my opinion. All these coincidences 
should long since have settled this point of 
Homerical geography; but the Cyrenean 
Lotophagi have continued unknown and 
neglected in their caverns, whilst those of 
the lesser Syrtis have been mentioned by 
several ancient and modern authorities, and 
have frequently signalized themselves in 
our days, by emerging from their dens, and 
ravaging the neighbouring districts. 

There is a mixture of truth and fiction in 
all the ancient accounts of the Lotophagi. 
Strabo says, that the use of the Lotus pre¬ 
vented thirst, which, he adds, was very for¬ 
tunate for them, as they had no water to 
drink; an assertion which, if it had not been 
contradicted by Homer, would now be so 
by my observation of numerous streams of 
limpid water pouring down the rocks, and 
supplied by the more elevated regions of 
the Cyrenaica. With regard to the an¬ 
cient Lotophagi having subsisted upon the 
Lotus alone, it may be remarked, that the 
modern inhabitants of the Cyrenean rocks 
and caves have materially deviated from the 
practice of their forefathers; for the chief 
part of their food consists in honey, of a de¬ 
licious flavour, which they collect upon the 
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ridges of their rocks, whither great swarms 
of bees are attracted by the sweets of per¬ 
petual spring, and the little rivulets which 
trickle down the rocks. They exchange 
the surplus of their honey with the Be¬ 
douins for butter, barley-meal, and woollen 
garments; and it is said, that though the 
two people differ materially in their cus¬ 
toms and habits, this trading intercourse 
sometimes gives rise to intermarriages 
among them. 

Descending one of the ravines which 
open from the plain towards the sea, and 
along which flow the united waters of the 
streams I have described, 1 found myself 
in three hours, upon the shore of the 
gulph. To the west were some very lofty 
cliffs, which rising perpendicularly from 
the water’s edge, render the coast inac¬ 
cessible as far as Cape Ras-Serri; and to 
the. east was a very narrow beach almost 
blocked up by immense fallen fragments 
of the overhanging rocks which seem to 
form the base and pedestal of the Cyrenaica. 

Proceeding along this rocky shore, I ar¬ 
rived in three hours, at Apollonia, an an¬ 
cient sea-port of the Cyreneans, situated’ in 
a bay formed by high cliffs precipitously 
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inclining from the elevated plains of Cyrene 
towards the beach, and rendering it inac¬ 
cessible by land, except along the ravines 
which occasionally open upon the shore 
from the lofty and rugged heights. A suc¬ 
cession of rocks projecting into the sea from 
east to south-west, probably served as the 
base of the ancient mole which on that 
side protected the port; and upon the re¬ 
mains of this mole are the vestiges of build¬ 
ings, of which some also are seen rising out 
of the water just beyond the ridge of rocks, 
and about the third of a mile from the 
shore. Upon the beach are some ruins of 
houses, and the remains of a handsome 
flight of steps very near the sea. Several 
columns of Pentelic marble, still entire, lie 
prostrate upon the ground; and large 
blocks of wrought granite, and a few arches 
yet standing, are among these noble relics 
of antiquity. Near the hill are the remains 
of an aqueduct which conveyed water to 
the town; and upon several of the stones 
are the following inscriptions, which, though 
defaced by time, serve as records of the 
power of the Homans, and of their frequent 
visits to this port. 
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AD..CA1£S...EV. 

TI....DF.M....CVMIC_ 

AEDV.... 

C VN.... 

Greek inscriptions are also to be found 
here among the different ruins; and upon 
a large stone near tl sea l discovered an 
inscription in strang ai \> irnsical let¬ 
ters, which it was \ c / t. onblesome to copy, ' 
but which mav serve a memorial of the 
people who at vari ous periods frequented 
or ruled over the port of Apollonia. 8 Its 
position still affords a safe asylum to the 
Cyrenean tribes when pursued by the bands 
of robbers, who dwell near the gulph of 
Bomba, and sometimes extend their preda- 

* The follow g haiacters are published by the au¬ 
thor, with iiis Narrative, without clearlv indicating 
whence he obtained them; but, as they most probably 
form the inscription abovementioned, they are here sub¬ 
mitted to the attention of the learned reader. 
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tory incursions as far the mountains of the 
Cyrenaica. 

This port is called by the Arabs, Marza- 
Susa ; but that it was the ancient Apollo- 
nia is evident, as well from its magnificent 
r emains as from its position, which coin¬ 
cides with that laid down by the old geo¬ 
graphers ; being one hundred stadia from 
Maustadmos," one b jnd.'ed and sixty from 
the promontory l’hgcas, and eighty from 
Cyrene. b 

I will not quit Apollonia without menti¬ 
oning the llesh-coloured sand upon its shore, 
which, afkv )->e examination, I found to 
proceed from species of the minutest 
coral, dispersed among the sand in such 
abundance as to form about a third of the 
whole quantity, shewing itself sometimes 
in irregular fragments, and sometimes in 
smally knotty lumps, not larger than a 
grain of millet, in some of which are dis¬ 
tinguishable short and twisted little bran¬ 
ches, which look as if they had been perfor¬ 
ated with some fine instrument. Is this the 
common coral (Isis nobilis) at its first for¬ 
mation, which, by the violence of the waves 
has been detached from these rocks where 
* Scill. Perip. b Strabo, lib. xvii. 

TMt 
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it is known to abound, or, is it a pigmy and 
nondescript species? You will see, by the 
parcel of sand I send you, that besides the 
coral, it ft chiefly composed of the most 
minute testaceous productions, both uni¬ 
valve and bivalve, perfectly entire, and of 
such decided forms, as to make me think 
them as much arrived at their complete de- 
velopement, as those of the same dimen¬ 
sions found by Soldani, in the hills of 
Sienna. Finally, having put half an ounce 
of the sand of Apoilonia, and the same 
quantity of the very finest sand of the 
gulph of Syrtis, into some nitric acid; the 
latter remained nearly unaltered, but the 
former was almost wholly decomposed; an 
experiment, which confirms me in the opi¬ 
nion, that the sand at the bottom of the 
gulph of the great Syrtis, has its origin in 
the interior of Africa. 
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FROM CYRENE. 


Caverns — stalactites—Mahometan insensibi¬ 
lity to the productions of nature—shells 
upon the summits of the Cyrenean moun¬ 
tains—movements of the rebel—timid con¬ 
duct on both sides—the Bey's astonishment 
at the fountain of Cyrene—his whole army 
encamps near it. 

I frequently visited Cyrene, for the pur¬ 
pose both of inspecting the ruins, and ex¬ 
amining the nature of the soil. I have al¬ 
ready said, that the rock which forms the 
kernel of the mountains of the Pentapolis 
is compact, calcareous, and testaceous, in 
which, as in all calcareous districts, are se¬ 
veral caverns ornamented with stalactites. 
1 visited one near Safsaf, which has ac¬ 
quired great celebrity from the ignorance 
and supcAtition of the neighbouring inha¬ 
bitants, who, in the stalactites, discover the 
images of petrified gods, men, and monsters, 

M 9 
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every one giving to each fantastical form 
the name which suits his fancy. A Maho¬ 
metan is in general, stupidly insensible to 
the productions of nature; but, if once his 
senses are excited by superstition, he be¬ 
comes ridiculously observant of trifles, and 
finds something in every object to strengthen 
him in his religious belief. Never have I 
yet perceived any sentiment of admiration 
of the Supreme Creator of the Universe 
arise within his breast; a train of sensual 
ideas, suggested or nourished by the re¬ 
ligion he professes, suffocates at its very 
birth every lofty sentiment, and turns into 
an evil channel, those feelings which in 
civilized man are frequently the first steps 
towards true religion. Often have I seized 
an opportunity of attentively watching the 
effect of many sublime displays of nature, 
upon several of these Mahometans, with 
the view of ascertaining the measure of 
their sensibility; and I have constantly 
found them wavering between stupidity 
and fanaticism, the real cause of moral and 
physical debasement. 

Although the calcareous rockgif the Cy- 
renaica is generally uniform in its composi¬ 
tion throughout these mountains, there is 
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some change in its character upon their 
platforms, their fractures being irregular 
and earthy, and their colour white, like 
flour, but often inclining to yellow; and, 
though in that state, it is less hard than 
carbonated chalk, and can be detached by 
the nail, it is far from being friable between 
the fingers. 

Notwithstanding the summits of these 
mountains are five or six hundred metres 
above the level of the Mediterranean, the 
rock is not less full of shells at the top than 
at the base; and these are principally bi¬ 
valves, among which the Carden and the 
Pecten predominate. Sometimes it abounds 
with small shells of a lenticular shape, pre¬ 
senting in their fractures the character of 
Ammonites. In general, the shells which 
I observed scattered along the shore, or 
conglomerated in the crust of the testace¬ 
ous sand, were of a different species from 
those I found upon these hills. 

In some of my letters, I have attempted 
to shew, that the mountains of the Cyre- 
naica form no part of the eastern prolonga¬ 
tion of that chain which rises upon the 
northern border of the African coast, and 
extends from the western shores of the 
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gulph of the great Syrtis as for as the king¬ 
dom of Morocco; and my observations 
upon the termination of the gulph demon¬ 
strate that there exists no such connexion. 
But this does not prevent the calcareous 
constitution of Mount Atlas from forming 
also the character of the Cyrenean moun¬ 
tains. I amginacquainted with the Atlan¬ 
tic chain of mountains to the west of Tri¬ 
poli, but I have seen several specimens of 
the rocks between Tripoli and Tunis, and 
they display the same character and forma¬ 
tion. Des Fontaines the botanist, who, in 
search of plants, wandered much among 
the mountains between Tunis and Algiers, 
says, that they are all calcareous and testa¬ 
ceous ; and the mountains to the south of 
the Cyrenaica, which break off abruptly 
upon the borders of the desert of Barca, 
are, I think, described by Horneman as of 
the same nature. Between this tract of 
what is termed second formation, and the 
granite mountains bordering upon the Nile, 
whence the Egyptians and Romans drew 
the enormous masses which they employed 
in their public edifices, is situated the Am- 
monian region, almost overwhelmed with 
sand. It appears, therefore, that the calca- 
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reous testaceous system predominates along 
the southern shores of the Mediterranean* 
and in that mountainous chain which gra¬ 
dually rising to various heights in the terri¬ 
tories of Algiers and Tunis, attains a con¬ 
siderable elevation in the Cyrenaica, and 
finally declines towards Egypt in the Cata- 
batmos. It seems also, tha£ the bases of 
the mountains upon this part of the Medi¬ 
terranean coast are covered upon their 
northern borders with a marine alluvial soil, 
sometimes decomposed and sandy, and 
sometimes conglomerated in crusts of dif 
ferent degrees of thickness. 

Should you chance to communicate my 
letters to any persons less attached than 
yourself to the study of natural history and 
ancient geography, they might, from these 
long details upon such subjects, imagine 
that I had totally forgotten the Bey and 
his troops, as well as the object of his expe¬ 
dition; but in truth, from his long stay 
among these mountains, the Bey may him¬ 
self be supposed either to have forgotten or 
to have neglected it. It is difficult to say 
which of these two brothers is the most 
pusillanimous; sometimes the report of our 
advancing has induced the rebel to fall 
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back, but, if in spite of such report, he has 
maintained or returned to his position, we 
have never thought of molesting him, but 
have spread abroad in every direction the 
extent of our preparations for an attack; 
he then has retreated at his ease; we have 
made a great noise and bustle about pursu¬ 
ing him, and the camp has been broken 
up; but our advance has been so prudently 
managed, that we have always kept at 
some distance from his rear. Such has 
been our system of tactics during the expe¬ 
dition; and as it is likely to be continued, 
it will, I hope, save me from witnessing 
some horrid and bloody scene between the 
brothers; an escape, for which, however, 
I shall be more beholden to their fear than 
to any other cause. It was in this slow 
pursuit of an enemy that we arrived in the 
environs of Cyrene ; but, though we have 
been here some time, and have every morn¬ 
ing trumpeted forth our intention to ad¬ 
vance, the rebel emboldened probably by 
our want of vigour, continues steadily at 
Derna, only one day’s march from the 
camp of his bitterest enemy. 

The Bey consoles himself for the ill suc¬ 
cess of his stratagem, by pillaging the Be- 
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douins who follow his army, or inhabit the 
neighbouring mountains and valleys ; and 
instead of reflecting, that he is in the midst 
of people but lately in a state of revolt 
and noAV exposed to daily extortion and 
oppression, he passes whole days stretched 
out in his tent, surrounded by his Mame¬ 
lukes, and apparently free from all appre¬ 
hension of his slumbers being disturbed. 
Having met me one day upon my return 
from one of my frequent excursions to 
Cyrene, which to a mind like his seemed 
quite incomprehensible, he accosted me 
with his customary air and tone of con¬ 
tempt, “You Christians,” he said, “have 
“ all the same passion for hunting after and 
“ examining, all the old dilapidated build- 
“ ings in my father’s dominions; but, tell 
“ me truly, have you discovered any trea¬ 
sures in Grenna?” “Yes, Sir,” I re¬ 
plied, “ 1 have found there a most valua- 
“ ble treasure—a spring of delicious water 
“ issuing from the mountains, and suffi- 
“ ciently copious to supply the wants not 
“ only of your whole army, but ol all the 
“ Bedouins and their flocks which follow 
“ you.” This, as I had expected, greatly 
excited his curiosity; and, as my report 
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was confirmed by my guides and several of 
the Bedouins, the Bey resolved to accom¬ 
pany ime the next day, and to visit the phe¬ 
nomenon. 

Accordingly we set off early next morning, 
and I conducted the Bey and a multitude 
of his courtiers along the road from whence 
the immense ruins of the ancient Cyrene 
at once present themselves with the most 
striking effect; nor shall I ever forget the 
impression which this solemn scene pro¬ 
duced upon even those unlettered barba¬ 
rians. After remaining some time in silent 
astonishment, they looked expressively at 
each other, and signified their amazement 
" that Christian art should have produced 
things so great and marvellous.” When 
they reached the fountain of Apollo, and 
saw such a volume of water rush, as it were, 
out of the rock and roll down the declivi¬ 
ties among fragments of stones, they uttered 
loud shouts of joy, and gathered round it 
in crowds. The Bey, stretching himself 
out upon its brink, began by plunging in 
his hands, his feet, and his head; and his 
example was followed by his attendants 
with as much joy and noise as a flock of 
geese would have testified after a long pri- 
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vation of their favourite element. Orders 
were instantly dispatched for the whole 
army to remove their tents to Cyene; the 
Beys was pitched close to the fountain, 
and there was not a day that these waters, 
once sacred to Apollo, were not polluted 
by that barbarian and his slaves; the Bey 
continuing stretched out near the fountain 
during the greater part of the day, appar¬ 
ently occupied with nothing but the mur¬ 
muring sound of the passing waters. 
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FROM CYRENE TO DERNA. 


Flight of the rebel—movements of the Bey’s 
army — Gobba—a fine spring of water — an¬ 
cient portico—arrival at Derna—its fertile 
territory—abundance of water—fruitless 
attempt of the United States of America to 
form an establishment there—unsafe har¬ 
bour—sanguinary acts of the rebel — submis¬ 
sion of the tribes to the Bey — twenty-two of 
their chiefs sent to Tripoli. 

20 th June. 

It was now the twentieth of June, and still 
the Bey did not seem satiated with watch¬ 
ing the flow of waters at Cyrene; but in¬ 
telligence arriving this morning that his re¬ 
bellious brother, alarmed at our present at¬ 
titude, and thinking himself no longer in 
safety at Derna, had taken refuge in the 
gulph of Bomba, upon the frontiers of 
Egypt; the dormant martial feelings of the 
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Bey were roused, and he gave orders for 
the instant pursuit of the fugitive. 

21st June. 

Accordingly on the following morning 
we quitted our memorable position, and 
directed our march eastward to Gobba, si¬ 
tuated among mountains, and about eight 
hours march from Cyrene. The whole of 
our route lay along the elevated plain which 
extends eastward from that city, and conti¬ 
nually exhibits the remains of ancient edi¬ 
fices, and streets excavated in the solid rock 
and deeply indented with wheel-tracks. It 
may not be useless to observe, that neither 
now nor for a long time past, has the noise 
of any description of carriages been heard 
by the inhabitants of these regions, and that 
in their streets and roads, the tracks of 
camels, and the steps of a barefooted and 
wretched people have succeeded to the 
wheel-ruts. 

Gobba is a welcome halting place to 
travellers from Cyrene to Derna, on ac¬ 
count of a never-failing spring of excellent 
water which runs into a basin surrounded 
by a small portico, a work executed during 
the prosperous days of Cyrene, and pro- 
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tecfced, by its utility, from the violence of 
the barbarians. Near it are several exca¬ 
vated sepulchres, so well preserved as to 
have afforded several of us protection from 
the .burning sun, during our few hours of 
repose. 

The march from Gobba to Derna was as 
fatiguing and unpleasant as that from Cy- 
rene had been agreeable; for we followed 
a narrow winding path flanked by rocks 
and precipices, and rendered intricate and 
tedious by numerous low cypress bushes, 
over which our horses incessantly stumbled 
and with difficulty made their way. A 
handful of well disciplined troops posted in 
ambush in these defiles, would easily have 
buried the Bey and his whole army among 
the bushes; but the enemy whom he pre¬ 
tended to pursue, was not less inexpert than 
himself, and we advanced as incautiously 
as he had retreated pusillanimously. Upon 
quitting these perilous defiles, we formed 
ourselves within sight of the sea and near 
Derna, to which we descended on the slop¬ 
ing face of a naked and slippery rock, with 
the loss of several of our horses. 

The territory of Derna is a narrow plain 
of most fertile land, situated upon a small 
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bay, and bounded to the west by Cape Bon- 
Andrea, and to the east by a chain of rocks, 
which, after nearly encircling the plain, 
stretch precipitously into the sea. Within 
this inclosure flourish great numbers of 
palm trees, whose rough and singular tops 
extend and spread over the softer forms of 
european trees, over the finest vines, pome¬ 
granate, olive, fig, apricot, and other fruit 
trees, among which tower in superior beau¬ 
ty, and with forms truly Asiatic, the fig 
trees of Adam, {Musa paradisiaca, Linn,) the 
first I have yet seen upon these shores. In 
the centre of this plain, and surrounded by 
gardens full of orange and lemon trees, the 
exterior of Derna displays itself to great 
advantage; but though its streets are un¬ 
usually regular, the houses, which are very 
low, small, and built of pebbles, cemented 
with clay, but full of chinks on every side, 
convey no other idea than that of perfect 
wretchedness. These habitations are so 
many authentic documents in proof of the 
extreme ignorance and inertness of the 
people; for the environs of the town abound 
with limestone, and the neighbouring hills 
are well provided with wood for burning it. 
The fortress destined for the Bey’s resi- 
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dence is in the centre of the town; but 
though of considerable extent, it is not less 
Wretched-and dilapidated, than the dwell¬ 
ings of the inhabitants. 

Two very abundant springs of excellent 
water issue from the rocks which slope to¬ 
wards Derna; one, collected in an aque¬ 
duct, supplies the town, and serves to irri¬ 
gate the plain; and the other is conveyed 
to Bemensura, a village about a mile from 
Derna. Some idea of the value which in 
this district is set upon water, may be ga¬ 
thered from the appellation bestowed upon 
these sources; the one being called Haen 
Derna, or the apple* of the eye of Derna, 
and the other Haen fcememura, or the apple 
of the eye of Bemensura. Frequent irri¬ 
gations, and the constant moisture which 
filters from the surrounding hills, contri¬ 
bute, with the heat concentrated by the 
rocky boundary, to maintain a degree of 
vegetation vigorous almost beyond credi¬ 
bility. 

Derna contains all the elemdhis of an 
easy subsistence for a considerable popula¬ 
tion ; excellent meat and milk are brought 
there by the Arabs who feed their numer¬ 
ous flocks and herds upon the adjacent 
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hills; the plain is admirably calculated to 
produce every kind of grain; the most ex¬ 
quisite fruits abound there throughout the 
winter; and the inhabitants carry on a 
very lucrative trade with the vast quanti¬ 
ties of honey made by the bees which swarm 
and multiply prodigiously upon the sum¬ 
mits of the surrounding rocks. But all these 
sources of prosperity are poisoned by the 
unsettled state of the country, and the bar¬ 
barous nature of the government. The 
people are never safe from the incursions of 
the Bedouins, who frequently enter the 
town in armed bands, and plunder the in¬ 
habitants ; and if they contrive to save any 
thing from the hands of these marauders, 
they cannot escape from the rapacity of 
their governors. Fatalism, offspring of Ma¬ 
hometan ignorance and superstition, conti¬ 
nually exposes the people to the ravages of 
the plague, which is often imported from 
Egypt; and protected by such fatal doc¬ 
trine, that horrid disorder raged so fiercely 
at Derna a few years since, that the num¬ 
ber of its inhabitants was speedily reduced 
from seven thousand to five hundred. 

The United States of America were at one 
period desirous of forming an establishment 

N 
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at Derna, which they offered to purchase of 
the Pacha of Tripoli; but their offer being 
rejected, and some misunderstanding hav¬ 
ing taken place upon other grounds, they 
forcibly seized it. Not long afterwards, 
however, from what motives I could not 
learn, they suddenly desisted from their en- 
terprize and quitted the place, leaving be¬ 
hind them a battery with six pieces of can¬ 
non, and a water-mill which is still in use, 
and gives rise to much stupid wonder in 
such of our barbarians as happen to ap¬ 
proach it. 

The want of a good harbour is probably 
the reason why no foreign power, desirous 
of having a stable footing in that part of 
the Mediterranean, has established itself at 
Derna; for besides that this bay offers no 
convenient or secure asylum for shipping, 
the road itself is intersected by sharp and 
rocky calcareous strata which project far 
into it under the water, and from their cut¬ 
ting or tearing the cables that rub against 
them, are by mariners denominated saws. 
But towards the point of Cape Bon-Andrea, 
the sea forms a capacious bay where even 
large vessels may ride in safety during 
blowing weather. The situation of this 
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bay, between Apollonia and Derna, con¬ 
vinces me that it must have been the an¬ 
cient Naustadmos, which according to both 
Strabo and Ptolemy, was the naval station 
of the Cyreneans, and which 1 regret I had 
no opportunity of examining. 

The silence of the old geographers as to 
the site and other particulars of ancient 
Derna, (Ai ? m) would probably subject it to 
doubt and conjecture if a bastion of very 
antique date, protecting the present town 
towards the sea, did not preserve the traces 
of the former; and this indisputable indica¬ 
tion is supported by the correspondence of 
its site with the known and recorded dis¬ 
tances from other places, and by its entire 
preservation of the name it bore among the 
ancients. 

At Derna we had speaking proofs of the 
cruelties committed by the rebellious Bey 
previous to his retreat; for the ground in 
the fort was stained with the blood of those 
whom the monster, at the moment of march¬ 
ing, had sacrificed to his passion and sus¬ 
picions. The first victims were his female 
slaves, who were slaughtered, because he 
did not choose that others should possess 
what had once belonged to him, and be- 

N 2 
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cause he thought they would retard his 
flight. . Such and many other sanguinary 
acts had alienated from him the very tribes 
that had most warmly embraced his party; 
and the few who accompanied him to the 
gulph of Bomba, abandoned him as soon as 
they heard of our entrance into Derna. 

The chiefs of all the tribes, after having 
sent in their submission to our triumphant 
Bey, were so encouraged by his kind recep¬ 
tion of their deputies, that they soon after¬ 
wards presented themselves before him, and 
endeavoured to excuse or justify their con¬ 
duct. The Bey received them with ap¬ 
parent cordiality, and seemed satisfied with 
their explanation, but required that twenty- 
two individuals, selected from the most 
opulent families, should be sent to Tripoli, 
to renew, in the name of all the tribes, their 
oaths of allegiance to the Pacha; and the 
Bedouins readily acquiescing, the deputies 
were speedily selected and sent off to Tri¬ 
poli, strongly escorted and little suspecting 
the treachery in contemplation. 
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LETTER XV. 

FROM DERNA TO THE GULPH OF BOMBA, 
AND BACK TO BENGASI. 


March from Derna—nature of the country — 
gulph of Bomba—ancient port of Mhielaus 
—frontiers of Egypt and Tripoli—hordes 
of robbers—return to Labiar—garden of 
the Hesperides. 

Our arrival at Derna, and the perfect sub¬ 
mission of all the tribes to the Bey Ahmet, 
left his rebellious brother in such a hopeless 
situation, that he hastened to quit his fa¬ 
ther’s dominions and repair to Cairo, under 
the protection of the Pacha Mahmet Aly 
his relation. The report of his being aban¬ 
doned by his troops, and of his resolution to 
quit the country, no sooner reached the 
Bey, than he decided that we should pro¬ 
ceed to the gulf of Bomba. An experienced 
general, however intrepid he might be, 
would doubtless have paused and reflected 
before he commenced a march of eight days 
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through a country which had just been the 
theatre of a revolt; for our subsistence de¬ 
pended solely upon the good will of the in¬ 
habitants, and this good will could scarcely 
be relied upon in a country, where such of 
the people as now appeared submissive, 
were in fact more discontented than before, 
and where such as were not so before, were 
rendered inimical by our rapacity. The 
cowardice of our enemy had procured us a 
great reputation for valour; we passed for 
invincible because nobody had in truth 
beaten us; but the bold thought of attack¬ 
ing us had never entered any body’s mind. 

Our march was hurried, and uninterest¬ 
ing to detail; there were no Marabout 
churches to visit; there was no tribute to 
collect to induce us to halt; the nature and 
features of the country are in general simi¬ 
lar to those in the Cyrenaica; and frequent 
vestiges of ancient habitations threw an ad¬ 
ditional gloom over these deserted and me¬ 
lancholy regions. We wound our way 
among wild and rugged mountains, fre¬ 
quently enlivened by groups of evergreens, 
among which the cypress, arbutus, Pheni- 
cian juniper, gigantic myrtle, carob, and 
laurel, were most abundant; and as they 
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form no long and uniform woods, but are 
scattered about in a variety of forms and 
groupes among the rocks, they are very 
picturesque ornaments of the scenery. The 
ground is throughout broken and irregular, 
and does not slope down into pastures as in 
the Cyrenaica; but the privation of that 
agreeable feature has its compensation, for 
the want of grass lands secures this district 
from the incursions of the vagabond hordes 
in its neighbourhood. The woody and ele¬ 
vated nature of this country affords frequent 
and copious springs of clear and most de¬ 
licious water, which may justly be consi¬ 
dered by the traveller as a perfect blessing, 
so great is the thirst excited by moving 
about at this season under such a brilliant 
and scorching sun. 

Upon the eighth day of our march we em¬ 
erged from the hills, and found ourselves 
within sight of the Mediterranean sea and 
the gulph of Bomba, a vast bay bounded 
to the west by lofty precipitous mountains 
which form Cape Razat, and gently slope 
down towards the east into low hills, hav¬ 
ing at a distance the appearance of an ex¬ 
tensive plain. Three vast and craggy rocks 
rise out of the waters beneath Cape Razat, 
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and stretch Out like islands towards the east 
part of the gulph. 

In this bay geographers recognize the 
harbour of Menelaus, mentioned by Hero¬ 
dotus, Strabo, Ptolemy, and other ancient 
writers. During our short stay here I was 
unable to discover any positive traces of the 
power of the Cyreneans, though their domi¬ 
nions certainly extended hither; but the 
Bedouins of the district unite in saying that 
within land, at some little distance from the 
bottom of the gulph, there is a lake with a 
small island in its centre, covered with 
noble remains of antiquity. 

We were now upon the frontiers of Tri¬ 
poli and Egypt, the respective boundaries of 
which are, however, perfectly unsettled; 
for under governments so decidedly des¬ 
potic, power always concentrates itself near 
the person of the sovereign, and out of that 
sphere all is anarchy and confusion. Thus 
this tract of border-country is, as in former 
times, the resort of all the thieves, miscre¬ 
ants, and malcontents of both governments, 
so fertile in evil-doers. Pitching their tents 
in the neighbourhood of the gulph of Bom¬ 
ba, they make incursions into the adjacent 
districts, and pillage all who have the mis- 
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fortune to fall in their way. They are ever 
on the watch for the caravans and pilgrims 
who. traverse this country on their way to 
Mecca; and this is the only route used by 
the people of Morocco, of all others the 
most fervently devoted to their prophet. 

The equipage of a pilgrim would not in¬ 
deed seem to hold out any temptation to 
rapacity; for wrapped up in a tattered 
black cloak, bareheaded and barefooted, 
carrying no other provisions than a skin 
full of barley-meal, they seem more calcu¬ 
lated to excite compassion, than to hold out 
any object of plunder to a robber. But 
under this garb of poverty and penitence 
the pilgrim often conceals a quantity of 
gold dust, which being conveyed from the 
interior of Africa to Morocco, is dispatched 
by the caravans to Mecca, where it forms 
a great article of commerce. The hope of 
seizing this valuable prey, subjects every 
pilgrim to be stripped and narrowly exami¬ 
ned by the marauders; and it is not many 
years since the uncle of the emperor of 
Morocco, though escorted by three thou¬ 
sand men, was attacked by this horde of 
robbers and pillaged, together with his 
escort. When there are no pilgrims to 
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plunder, these miscreants live by the sale 
of the cattle, which in their different incur¬ 
sions they have stolen from the neighbour¬ 
ing tribes. 

We were constrained to quit this district 
empty-handed, for no tribute was to be ex¬ 
pected from such a description of subjects ; 
and, as they raised their tents upon our 
approach, and had encamped at the dis¬ 
tance of several miles, their security was 
complete. “ It is well for them,” said our 
Bey, “ that they have retreated within 
“ the territory of Massar,” (for so they call 
Cairo) “ or 1 should certainly have extermi- 
** nated them.” But, though they returned 
to their old quarters upon the very day 
that we broke up our encampment, we 
continued our march without seeming tube 
aware of their movements. 

Our expedition might now be said to be 
happily terminated, since from Tripoli to 
the borders of Egypt every thing was, in 
appearance at least, reduced to submission. 
We, therefore, hastened our return to La- 
biar by the same road,* and then turning 
towards the north, descended to Bengasi, 
where the Bey was anxious to arrive be- 
* Vide Letter ix. 
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fore the commencement of the Ramadah, 
because the rigid fast, scrupulously observed 
by every Mahometan during that period, 
would have disabled the troops from sup¬ 
porting the fatigues of a long march; and 
thus I have fortunately an opportunity of 
gratifying my desire of visiting the mari¬ 
time part of the Cyrenaica. 

The sea offered itself to our view as soon 
as we had passed the Labiar mountains, at 
the foot of which appeared a fine plain 
bounded to the north by the Mediterranean, 
and extending far on each side to the east 
and west. The Cyrenean mountains slope 
gently down towards this plain, but rising 
again in proportion as they extend east¬ 
ward, they gradually encroach upon it, and 
finish by rising perpendicularly from the 
water’s edge. The sides of these hills, re¬ 
freshed by continual breezes from the north, 
and protected from the burning and dusty 
winds of the south, are covered with luxu¬ 
riant verdure, and in the hands of intelli¬ 
gent agriculturists, would speedily become 
most valuably productive. 

Having never seen any cbesnut-trees 
upon the heights of the Cyrenaica, I con¬ 
clude, that they would not find there the 
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quantity of moisture necessary for their 
fructification; but the declivities might as¬ 
suredly be advantageously covered with 
olive-trees and vines; every kind of fruit- 
tree would succeed and flourish upon these 
maritime hills; and, it is painful to reflect, 
that the beautiful plain at the foot of the 
hills, and the whole line of coast so capable 
of bearing every species of grain, should be 
thus abandoned and uncultivated. 

In the prosperous days of the Pentapolis, 
such a high reputation for fertility did this 
country enjoy, that in it was placed the site 
of the garden of the Hesperides. The 
picture of its situation, and of the ancient 
state of its vegetation, transmitted to us by • 
an old writer,* still preserves its original 
colouring so perfectly, that I cannot re¬ 
frain from a literal reproduction of it. 
“ Cyrene being situated upon elevated and 
“ precipitous ground as far as the Hespe- 
“ rides, has no port; and the bay formed 
“ by the promontory Phycus, is inaccessi- 
“ ble to vessels. Here is the garden of the 
“ Hesperides, an inclosure so surrounded 
“ by steep precipices that no person can 
“ descend into it. It measures two stadia 

* Scil. Peripl. 
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“ every way, its width being equal to its 
“ length. It is thickly planted with trees, 
“ whose boughs are closely interwoven; 

“ and it contains every kind of apple, 
“ pomegranate, pear, arbutus, and mul- 
“ berry-tree, with vines, myrtles, laurels, 

“ ivy, olive, almond, and nut trees.” In this 
passage we clearly see described the nature 
of the elevated part of the Cyrenaica, its 
precipitous rocks hanging over the sea, and 
the site of the garden of the Hesperides 
among those groupes of hills which I have 
just mentioned as rising upon the borders 
of the plain. It seems almost needless to 
remark, that nearly all the plants enume¬ 
rated by the ancient author still thrive 
in these regions, and that many others 
equally useful might easily be introduced 
and cultivated there. Callimachus, who 
doubtless was well acquainted with the an¬ 
cient state of the country he inhabited, 
says, that before Apollo led the colony of 
Tera to the fountain of Cyrene, this part of 
the Cyrenaica, by him called Auzila, was 
thickly covered with woods. 

The existence, therefore, of this enchant¬ 
ing spot, or at least, that bottom of truth 
which served as a foundation for the fable, 
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was a positive geographical acknowledg¬ 
ment, which M. Gosselin a should not have 
refused the ancients, with no better ground 
for doing so, than somewhat of uncertainty, 
arising from a passage in Strabo relative to 
the site of the garden of the Hesperides. 
His interpretation of that passage leads him 
to infer, “ that this pretended garden was 
“ nothing more than a spot susceptible of 
“ cultivation, and lying in the midst of 
“ sands, like the great Oasis.” But there is 
no Oasis upon this coast; and the authority 
of Strabo concerning the garden of the 
Hesperides is produced in vain; because 
the alleged passage is, in the united opinion 
of all the learned, so corrupted, that all 
the labour and erudition of Salmasius, Ca- 
saubon, and other eminent commentators, 
have never been able to restore it. 

I am inclined to believe, that the de¬ 
scription of this garden, in passing through 
the hands ot the poets, received, at the 
expense of truth, many embellishments, 
which were, perhaps hastily and indiscreet¬ 
ly adopted as true, by writers who never 
visited this country. Personal inspection, 
accompanied by a comparison with the 
* Recherches sur ia Geographic deg Anciens, p. 140. 
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descriptions of the ancient geographers 
who had seen this part of the Cyrenaica, 
can alone serve to separate reality from 
fiction; and, if inspection be not sufficient 
to ascertain with precision the spot where 
this celebrated garden existed, it will at 
least, establish the fact, that the fable was 
founded upon geography, and that the 
actual peculiarities of the soil and country 
correspond with the descriptions given of 
them by the ancients. 

As we advanced among the hills, we 
found very frequent and venerable traces of 
the ancient inhabitants, especially a great 
number of wells so deeply excavated in 
the rock, that it required a rope of above a 
hundred feet in length to reach the water 
they contained. Around the wells are the 
remains of cisterns ; and the ruins of aque¬ 
ducts, which conveyed this excellent water 
in various directions to the adjacent fields, 
are often distinctly to be seen. Sometimes 
also, I observed vestiges of an ancient 
road, which probably led to the different 
towns upon the coast, which I shall have 
occasion to mention when I have made you 
acquainted with Bengasi. 
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LETTER XVI. 

FROM BENGASI. 


Situation of the town—its bay—construction 
— government—recent expulsion of the in¬ 
habitants by the Bedouins — Flies, a great 
plague — Jews—productions of the country 
—articles of trade—former lucrative com¬ 
merce of the Genoese upon this coast. 

The town of Bengasi is situated upon the 
edge of a plain, close upon a bay of the 
sea, open to the north, and affording an 
asylum only to small vessels ; for, the rocks, 
which run across the entrance of the bay, 
render it inaccessible to large ships, and 
so dangerous to mariners, that in rough 
weather large vessels avoid this part of the 
coast, and steer for the bay of Taj uni, 
about five miles to the west of Bengasi. 
^Behind the town is a pool of water fre¬ 
quented by swarms of wild fowl, and com¬ 
municating with the sea by a narrow canal 
for the passage of fishing' boats orfly. If 
Bengasi should be proved to occupy nearly 
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the site of’ the ancient Berenice, as several 
ruins within and without side of its walls seem 
to indicate; this pool must be the Marsh 
Tritonis of Strabo. But the little island 
in its centre has disappeared, together with 
the temple of Venus, which was construct¬ 
ed upon it; nor are there any traces of the 
river Lethe, whose mouth is said to have 
been upon these shores. Time may have 
destroyed both thfc temple and the island or 
rock upon which it stood; but, as for the 
river, I can safely attest, that there is no 
trace of the bed or channel of any stream 
whatever along the whole coast between 
Bengasi and Cape Ras-sem. The appella¬ 
tion of river, as used by the ancients, 
should however be received with caution 
in this country; for I have seen it employed 
to express every rill which in the rainy sea¬ 
son flows from the hills, loses itself in the 
sands upon the shore, and leaves traces of 
its existence so faint as to be scarcely per¬ 
ceptible in summer. 

In the plain immediately adjoining Ben¬ 
gasi I observed a few palm trees, and some 
tracts of land sown with barley; but all 
the rest is desolate and uncultivated, and 
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the beach is covered with sand hills accu¬ 
mulated' by the winds and the sea. Through¬ 
out the ■ town lie scattered the remains of 
ancient buildings and large blocks of 
wrought stone, which the inhabitants break 
in pieces, and employ in the construction 
of their wretched dwellings, cementing 
them with clay. The roof is a coat of sea¬ 
weed, worked up also with mud and clay, 
and repaired annually at? the approach of 
the rainy season; but, it frequently hap¬ 
pens, that before the rains cease, the roof is 
washed away, and the walls fall to pieces. 
The Bey’s castle in no wise differs from the 
rest in point of architecture; it is, indeed, 
provided with nine pieces of cannon point¬ 
ed against the town, but the effect of every 
discharge is to bring down a part of the 
walls upon which they are placed. 

Bengasi contains above five thousand in¬ 
habitants, of whom one half at least are 
•lews. It is the capital of a province, and 
the residence of a Bey, who not only unites 
in himself all the power, both civil, mili¬ 
tary, and judiciary, but frequently executes 
in person the sentences he has pronounced. 
It is true, indeed, that the functions of 
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such a governor consist principallyin vexa* 
tious fiscal exactions, some permanent and 
fixed, others personal and occasional; and 
in these last his genius is most fertile and 
inventive. When his views are accom¬ 
plished, and the tribute has been collected, 
all connexion between the sovereign and 
the subject seems to cease. It is not long 
since a tribe of Bedouins from the adjacent 
hills attacked Bengasi; drove away the in¬ 
habitants, and established themselves in 
their houses, where they still continue, the 
Pacha of Tripoli giving himself no concern 
about the matter. The old dwellers hav¬ 
ing paid their annual tribute before they 
were thus expelled, and the intruders hast¬ 
ening to do the same;* the Pacha took 
no other notice of the transaction than 
loudly praising his good town of Bengasi, 
which had paid him two tributes in a 
year. 

Of the many inconveniences to which 
they who set foot upon these shores are ex¬ 
posed, not one can compare with those oc¬ 
casioned by the flies at Bengasi. Not only 
the apartments in the houses, but the streets, 
the lanes, the open places, and even the 
immediate environs of the town, swarm 
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with those loathsome and buzzing insects, 
which throw themselves in myriads upon 
every one that passes, and cannot be driven 
away without a continual contest; nor is 
it possible to hold any long discourse with¬ 
out swallowing dozens of them. Not a 
line can be written without their gathering 
thick round the pen, which they sedulously 
follow in ail its movements, so that no¬ 
thing can be seen of what is written; and 
yet care must be taken not to disturb them, 
lest they make an attack upon the face, 
and creep up the nostrils of the writer, to 
the incredible torment of the sufferer. A 
dish is no sooner put upon the table than 
it is covered with these insects, as disgust¬ 
ing and as troublesome as the harpies of 
the poets; if an attempt be made to drive 
them away, they return in tenfold force, 
and with increased voracity; and hence 
has arisen here the custom of not eating 
till the night is somewhat advanced. It is 
said, that the great number of cattle, and 
the vast quantity of milk produced and 
made into butter and cheese upon the ad¬ 
jacent hills, are the causes of these swarms 
of flies ; but, without disputing the reason 
assigned, I think that there must be some 
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other powerfully-acting cause within the 
town itself; because, having remained some 
time in what may be deemed the centre of 
the cattle and dairy country, I was never 
so cruelly tormented by flies there, as in the 
town. 

The Jews form the labouring portion of 
the population of Bengasi, the remainder 
living in idleness at the expense of those 
unbelievers; in return for which, there is 
no species of vexation and extortion to 
which the Israelites are not exposed. They 
are not permitted to have a dwelling to 
themselves, but are forced to pay largely 
for being tolerated in the house of a Ma¬ 
hometan, who thinks he has a right to prac¬ 
tise every kind of knavery upon his inmate. 
The clothes which a poor Jew had pulled 
off on going to bed, I saw exposed to sale 
in the market next morning by the master 
of the house. But such is the advantage¬ 
ous geographical position of Bengasi, that 
the love of gain, so rooted in the Hebrew 
people, will always attract a multitude of 
those, whose thirst for money inclines them 
to submit to every species of suffering and 
humiliation. 

This is the market to which the nume- 
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route tribes of Arabs who feed their flocks 
and herds upon the Cyrenean mountains 
conduct great droves of cattle, and bring 
vast quantities of wool, butter, ostrich fea¬ 
thers, and honey, and at which they pur¬ 
chase fire-arms and gunpowder, Tripoli 
cloaks, a few ordinary house-utensils, and 
some coarse earthen-ware. A great trade 
in cattle is carried on here with Malta, not 
only for the supply of that island, but of 
the vessels which are fitted out there for 
long voyages. The wool is sent to Tri¬ 
poli, and there partly wrought into cloaks 
and coarse carpets, and partly sent to 
foreign markets. The ostrich feathers 
would alone form a most lucrative branch 
of trade, if the Europeans could purchase 
them directly of the Bedouins who bring 
them here; but the Jews pay a large an¬ 
nual tribute to the Pacha for the mono¬ 
poly of that article. The Bedouins bring 
the skin of the ostrich with all its feathers 
on, sell the skin of the male for about 
thirty Spanish dollars, and that of the fe¬ 
male for fifteen, and the Jews dispose of 
them at Leghorn or Marseilles for about 
triple their original cost. 

From this picture of a commerce, chiefly 
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of exportation, you may judge to what 
height of prosperity this town might attain, 
were its surrounding territory cultivated 
with industry and skill, and were the go* 
vernment to prohibit monopolies, and en¬ 
courage a fair and open traffic. The great 
trade almost exclusively carried on here 
by the Genoese in the early times of that 
republic, was one of the richest sources of 
its prosperity; and we find, that though 
their mercantile and political connexions 
with this country were subsequent to those 
with Armenia, Syria, and other places, both 
in Asia Minor and in Egypt, they in a 
short time made such a rapid progress, that 
as early as the year 1267, the government 
thought it expedient to institute at Genoa 
a school for the study of the Saracenic 
language. 

There exists in the public archives at 
Genoa, an autograph treaty entered into in 
1256, between the republic of Genoa, and 
one Busacherino, calling himself Lord of 
Africa, by which the Genoese were per¬ 
mitted freely to traffic from Tripoli to the 
confines of the kingdom of Barca. It ap¬ 
pears also, that besides corn, they purchased 
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large quantities of wool, ostrich feathers, 
oil for their soap manufactories, different 
sorts of skins, leather, wax, and the various 
fruits of Barbary. In this enumeration we 
find the several productions of the Cyre- 
naica at this day. One important conse¬ 
quence of this traffic was, that the woollen 
manufactories at Genoa supplied many of 
the maritime cities of Europe with cloth. 
The mercantile speculations of the Ge¬ 
noese were indeed at that time supported 
and protected by the great naval power of 
the state; allies of Saladin, sultan of Egypt, 
and of the eastern emperors, and masters 
of Corsica and Cyprus, the Genoese, after 
the expulsion of the Saracens from the Me¬ 
diterranean islands, and many of the cities 
in Spain, enforced the observance of trea¬ 
ties by a great display of naval power, and 
once within the very walls of Tripoli in¬ 
flicted ample punishment for the violation 
of good faith. 

The irresistible influence of time, and the 
destiny of nations, gradually produced the 
decay and termination of this power in the 
Genoese; but their skill and courage in 
all maritime enterprizes arc not diminished, 
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and I may be allowed to hope, that en¬ 
couraged by the display of the flag of our 
new sovereign, they will again visit these 
coasts, and resume the path which was 
trodden by their ancestors with such profit 
and glory. 
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Collection of fine gems—excursion along the 
coast—ancient and ruined town of Adriano- 
polis—abundance of game—ancient Teuchi- 
ra—error of Bruce—ancient Ptolometa. 

Several precious monuments of antiquity 
are scattered round this town, and along 
the coast; and besides many ancient coins, 
and a great variety of ornaments in gold 
and silver, there are frequently found pre¬ 
cious stones and gems so exquisitely en¬ 
graved, as to confirm what an old author 1 
has asserted concerning the passion of the 
Cyreneans for intaglios, and the great sums 
they expended in procuring and employing 
the most celebrated artists in that branch. 
Rossoni, the British vice-consul at Bengasi, 
has made a very fine and valuable col¬ 
lection of gems; and though some were 
brought to him by Bedouins from different 


* jSEliani, v. 11.1. c. SO. 
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parts of the Cyrenaica, by far the greater 
number was found within or very near the 
town of Bengasi. How much did I wish 
for the delight of hearing the celebrated 
Visconti, dissert upon these valuable testi¬ 
monies of ancient taste, penetrate into ages 
long since past, and unveil the customs and 
i%ligious rites of the different nations that 
successively dwelt upon these shores, as 
clearly and satisfactorily, as if he had him¬ 
self lived among them, and professed the 
same worship. 

A Hercules, of Greek workmanship, cut 
in a blood-coloured jasper, with his club in 
his right hand, and the lion’s skin over his 
left arm, almost rivetted my attention, so 
superlatively beautiful is the execution. A 
Chiron teaching Achilles to draw the bow, 
scarcely yields to it: and a Vulcan at work 
upon a shield, cut in agate, also an eagle 
bearing away Ganymede, in garnet, are 
both in the most exquisite taste. In a cor¬ 
nelian, is engraved the head of a man of 
most animated countenance, crowned with 
laurel, and holding a pair of compasses in 
his hand; in this figure it is easy to dis¬ 
tinguish a geometrician, and I am per¬ 
suaded, that in this gem, Cyrene intended 
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to hand down to posterity the portrait of 
Eratosthenes, the most illustrious of its citi¬ 
zens, who first dared to calculate the cir¬ 
cumference of the earth, 1 * and executed his 
undertaking with such exactitude, that 
modern astronomers have in his calcula¬ 
tions found more to admire than to correct. 

I omit describing many other gems, des* 
tined probably to preserve the memory and 
actions of illustrious men ; but, being un¬ 
accompanied by any distinguishing token, 
they excite admiration only upon account 
of the beauty of the work. It is to be re¬ 
marked, that the European physiognomy 
prevails throughout the whole collection of 
heads. My attention was particularly di¬ 
rected by the proprietor of the collection to 
an emerald, sixteen millimetres long, and 
twelve broad, convex on both faces, and 
bearing on one side a Greek inscripjfton, 
and on the other, a winged dragon termi¬ 
nating in a serpent, and from whose head 
issue six biforked rays, with a letter en¬ 
graved at the point of each. In this dragon 
the proprietor of this curious gem, pleases 
himself with the idea of discovering the 
guardian of the garden of the Hesperides, 

* Plin. lib. iii. c. 108. 
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in the presumed site of which the gem was 
found. It would, I think, be more advi&r 
able to study the meaning of the inscription 
than to decide upon tljat of the dragon ; it 
is written indeed with many archaisms; but 
it is perfectly entire, the characters are very 
neatly cut, and the whole is calculated to 
excite the attention and investigation of the 
antiquary. 



Some of the gems in this valuable collec¬ 
tion seem to represent the arms or ensigns 
of different cities; and we know that in an¬ 
cient works there is often much similarity 
between the coins and the intaglios. Two 
boys dancing under palm and olive trees 
are certainly allusive to the Cyrenaica; a 
trident between two dolphins might belong 
to the maritime station of Naustadmos; 
and that of Apollonia appears plainly indi¬ 
cated upon an agate, with a swan holding 
to its mouth a bent instrument like a trum¬ 
pet, and having opposite to it a star and 
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the letters An cut upon the margin.' Apol- 
lonia still continues to bear the name of the 
god who in the shape of a swan carried off* 
and bore away to thqLybian shore, Cyrene 
the daughter of 1 pseus. 

I am unable to ascertain to which of these 
maritime towns of Greek origin belongs an 
emerald bearing, in intaglio, under an olive 
branch, an Ibis, an insect like a bee or fly, 
and below them a head with a top-knot. 
Be not surprised if I place the Egyptian 
Ibis in cities of Greek origin; I have al¬ 
ready expressed my belief that the Greeks 
who landed and settled here, borrowed 
much from their Egyptian neighbours; and 
the more I study their monuments of anti¬ 
quity, the more am I confirmed in my opi¬ 
nion. You may be convinced of it by ex¬ 
amining the hundred and fifty wax impres¬ 
sions, which M. Rossoni permitted me to 
take from these gems, and which will ac¬ 
company this letter; and I especially call 
your attention to a small sardonyx, having 
the head of the ram Ammon upon a co¬ 
lumn. Greece never erected an altar to 
that divinity of pure, pastoral, and Lybian 
origin ; but the Greeks of the Cyrenaica 
did not disdain to bend before the god of 
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the shepherds who wandered among the 
adjacent mountains, and they only took 
care to dress the divinity in the Greek fa¬ 
shion. Among the numerous occupations 
of Mercury during his romantic life, that of 
a shepherd was one; Grecian vanity grati¬ 
fied itself by affecting to discover in the 
Lybiam ram the worship of Mercury; and 
my conjecture on this subject is proved to 
be founded, by the Caduceus engraved at 
the foot of the column which supports the 
head of the Ammonian ram. 

Virgil engrafted the rustic mythology of 
Lfltium upon that of the Greeks; and 
though poetry thus acquired an inexhausti¬ 
ble fund of beauty, the traces of the primi¬ 
tive times in Italy were strangely disturbed 
and confounded by it. The more atten¬ 
tively an experienced eye examines these 
gems, the more frequently will the habili¬ 
ments of the Greek mythology be found 
upon an Egyptian ground. Many will be 
remarked to belong to u period too remote 
for any connexion with Greece, as is proved 
by the divinities, and other symbols en¬ 
graved upon them, as well as by that rude 
workmanship which betrays the infancy of 
an art. 
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Wliile the army lay at Bengasi, I made 
several excursions along the coast between 
that town and Cape Ras-sem. The road 
runs about a mile from the sea, leaving in 
the intermediate space a great number of 
sand hills, sometimes so lofty as to impede 
the view of the water. After four hours 
journey, the traveller reaches a spot called 
Zeiana, and has then^a journey of two 
hours more across a country covered with 
ruins, to the remains of Adriana, a city 
which recals to mind the celebrated em¬ 
peror Adrian, but of which scarcely one 
stone rests upon another. Ptolemy, who 
wrote after that prince, and, as it appears, 
under Marcus Aurelius, makes no mention 
of this town; but in the itinerary of Anto- 
ninus, and in the tables of Peutinger, it is ex-, 
pressly spoken of under the name of Adrb 
anopolis, and as situated between Berenice 
and Teuchira. Antiquarians in general are 
full of doubts concerning the Lybian mo¬ 
numents of Adrian; but we know from 
iElian that when that emperor was at Alex¬ 
andria in Egypt, he came into Lybia to en¬ 
joy the pleasures of the chase; and this 
part of the Cyrenaica was probably quite 
as full of game then as it is now. The ga- 
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zelle run in droves up and down the hills, 
and such swarms of birds, especially pigeons 
and Barbary partridges, rise from the fields 
with so much noise and flutter, that the - 
very ground, the trees, and the air seem al¬ 
most to be in motion. 

A little beyond the ancient Adrianopolis 
is Berzes, whose site is pointed out by a 
half-ruined tower upon an eminence near 
the sea, and by frequent vestiges of old 
buildings. Berzes was once inhabited by 
the Moors; but the predatory visits of the 
Bedouins forcing them to decamp, it is now 
abandoned, and never resorted to, except 
occasionally by some shepherds and their 
flocks, for the sake of its delicious water. 

Pursuing the same direction, after three 
hours march are seen upon a rising ground 
near the sea, the ruins of that most ancient 
town Teuchira; a name which under the 
Ptolemies was changed into that of Arsi- 
noe, but which it afterwards abandoned for 
that of Tochira, its present appellation. Be¬ 
tween the hill upon which it stood, and the 
skirts of the Cyrenean mountains, is an ex¬ 
tensive plain perfectly capable of cultiva¬ 
tion. • The town was surTotitided by a square 
wall about two miles in crrcumforence, with 

r 
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a round tower at each angle. This wall, 
which at a distance has fhe appearance of 
a vast fort, is fallen into decay upon the 
side next the sea, but the other three sides 
are nearly entire, and have a very striking 
effect when the stranger first beholds them. 
The hill upon which stood the town, and 
particularly that part near the walls, was 
excavated for sepulchres, of which, many 
thousands may still be numbered. The 
interior of the town is one confused heap of 
ruins ; but in its centre rises from amongst 
them a square monument built of vast 
blocks of stone, upon each of which is cot 
an inscription within a garland of laurel. 
I distinguished also the ruins of a temple, 
around which are scattered the remains of 
capitals ornamented with vine leaves and 
grapes, indicative of its having been dedi¬ 
cated to Bacchus. The interior part of the 
town wall is so covered with Greek inscrip¬ 
tions, that the whole annals of the place 
may be supposed to have been registered 
there; but they have suffered greatly from 
the nature of the materials, which is calca¬ 
reous sandstone, much more liable to de¬ 
cay than that of Cyrene. 

The style of building at Tochira, resem- 
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bHng that at Cyrene, and. the similarity in 
the abundance and construction of .the 
tombs at both those places, confirm the re¬ 
port of Herodotus, who says, that Teuchira 
followed the laws and usages of the Cyre.- 
neans. He adds 1 that it was situated upon 
the sea-coast near Barca; and in fact Barca 
lies among the mountains, a few miles from 
Tochira. Strabo and Ptolemy agree in 
placing it between Berenice and Ptolometa ; ; 
and the ruins which still preserve the urn- 
corrupted appellation of Tochira are situ¬ 
ated precisely between those places; so 
that every thing unites in. settling this point 
of ancient geography beyond the shadow 
of. a doubt. What therefore are we to 
think of Bruce's assertion, that he had vi¬ 
sited the ruins of Arsinoe, and not found 
there any thing which could gratify curio¬ 
sity? You must not, however, form a judg¬ 
ment injurious to the good faith of that 
traveller, but must follow him from Arsinoe 
on his progress to Cape Ras-sem, and re¬ 
mark that he mentions having visited Pto- 
lometa, a city, in his opinion, founded by 
Ptolemy Philadeiphus, in which he found 
the walls and gates of the town still entire 
and covered with inscriptions; and ampng 

i» 2 
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other remains of antiquity he particularly 
specifies some columns of a portico, and 
the ruins of a temple of the Ionic order. 

If the well preserved walls, their inscrip¬ 
tions, and the ruins of the temple at Teu- 
chira should not be sufficient to excite a 
suspicion that Bruce believed himself to be 
at Ptolometa, when in fact he was at To- 
chira, it would be confirmed by my testi¬ 
mony, that not only Ptolometa is not now 
surrounded by walls, but that I could dis¬ 
cover no traces of its ever having been so. 
Thus far indeed no other mischief would 
arise from this blunder, than that of one 
town being taken for another; an error 
however of no small consequence when 
treating of cities of a different origin and 
character; but much confusion arises from 
his having bestowed upon Tochira the re¬ 
mains of a portico, which remains, in truth 
exist not there, but at Ptolometa; thus con¬ 
founding localities in such a manner, that 
what is really true, is exactly that which is 
most detrimental to the veracity of his de¬ 
scription. 

The remains of ancient edifices are scat¬ 
tered about on every side between Tochira 
and Ptolometa, a distance of six hours 
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march; but the ever varying, and often 
pleasing aspect of the hills which rise be¬ 
fore the traveller as he proceeds towards 
Cape Ras-sem, amuses the mind, and with¬ 
draws it from the melancholy contempla¬ 
tion of the ravages of time. The city of 
the Ptolemies is signalized at two hours 
distance by a vast square tower, rising from 
the verge of the plain towards the east. The 
ruins of the town indicate that it was seated 
partly in the plain, and partly upon the 
declivity of a hill which projects from the 
Cyrenean mountains into the sea; they are 
scattered over an extent of abont four miles 
in circumference, and are characterized by 
something more majestic than any I have 
yet seen. The tower which, as I have 
said, announced from far the city of the 
Ptolemies, stands at its west end, and is 
commonly reputed to be the mausoleum of 
its sovereigns. It is indeed a magnificent 
monument, supported by a vast square base, 
cut in the side of the hill, and bearing upon 
it a tower composed of enormous square 
blocks of stone. The entrance is of a tri¬ 
angular shape; and within side are several 
rbws of cells for the reception of the dead. 

The sepulchres of the citizens of Ptolo- 
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meta, constructed in the very same manner 
as those at Cyrene, are dispersed about 
among the 6ther ruins in such numbers as 
probably to exceed four thousand. In the 
centre of the town there still stand, upon a 
mosaic pavement, several columns of en¬ 
ormous dimensions, formed of cylindrical 
stones placed one upon the other; and un* 
der the pavement is a vault divided by 
thick walls into nine long passages which 
receive light from above. 

You will have observed from my de¬ 
scriptions, that in the Cyrenean structures 
the Greek style is generally engrafted upon 
an Egyptian stock; but the remains of 
Ptolometa appear to be wholly of Egyptian 
origin, and to be all modelled upon that 
style, which though rough and rude, has in 
it somewhat of grandeur that excites re¬ 
spect. It is impossible with any certainty 
to say to which of the Ptolemies the foun¬ 
dation of this city ought to be ascribed. 
Cyrene lost its liberty very soon after the 
death of Alexander, and under the first 
Ptolemy; and from that epoch the effigy 
of each of the sovereigns of that race ap¬ 
pears upon the Cyrenean coins, with some 
emblem of the conquered province. It was 
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then that the Ptolemies, having become 
masters of the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
adopted upon their coins and medals the 
horns of the Egyptian ram, and placed 
them upon their effigies; and then also the 
Sitphium and the Cyrenean wheel, gave way 
to the eagle holding the thunder-bolt be¬ 
tween its feet. Upon some of the coins 
which I shall send you, will be found the 
physiognomy of the first Ptolemy, with his 
ample and bony forehead, prominent chin, 
and tokens of declining age. On the re¬ 
verse is the head of Berenice, with her locks 
hanging down in ringlets upon her should 
ders —pendentibus retro cincinnis. 



As there was a long series of Ptolemies, and 
as the names of Berenice and Arsinoe ap¬ 
pear so often among the queens of Egypt, 
I cannot pretend to ascertain which of them 
caused the ancient name of Hesperides, to 
be. changed into Berenice, and that of Teu- 
chira into Arsinoe. Some of these coins 
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were found among the ruins of Ptolometa; 
but if the silence of the ancients leaves room 
for conjecture, 1 should think that Ptolo¬ 
meta was founded by the seventh Ptolemy, 
commonly called Phisco; for in his disputes 
with his brother, Ptolemy Philometor, the 
latter having had recourse ta the Romans, 
the senate decreed that he should govern 
Egypt and Cyprus, and that his brother 
should rule over Lybia with Cyrene. The 
Cyrenaica becoming therefore the seat of 
his government, it is probable that the place 
pf his residence, augmented and adorned by 
bim with so many edifices, would relinquish 
its ancient name of Barca, and assume that 
of Ptolemais. The mausoleum erected 
there, bearing every mark of regal gran¬ 
deur, may with probability be attributed to 
him; since it was useless for the Ptolemies 
who preceded him to have had tombs here, 
when their* usual residence was in Egypt; 
nor is it likely to have been erected after 
his time, because, jealous as were the Egyp¬ 
tians of their burial places, the first Egyp¬ 
tian king of the Cyrenaica would never 
. have chosen to have had his mausoleum in 
h»$ capital, undistinguished from the mag¬ 
nificent sepulchres of his subjects. 
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We are assured by Strabo,* Pliny, b and 
other old geographers, that Ptoiometa was 
built upon the very spot where the ancient 
Barca had stood; but Ptolemy differs from 
them, and lixes the site of Ptolemais upon 
the sea, and that of Barca within land. He 5 - 
rodotus speaks frequently and at length of 
Barca, of its foundation by the sons of Bat- 
tus, of its contests with Cyrene, and of its 
melancholy fate under the Persians; but 
he no where describes its situation either as 
near the sea, or within land. The Periplus, 
which places that town within land, and 
about a hundred stadia from its port, enables 
us to conciliate the discordant opinions of 
the geographers, and authorizes me to say 
that I discovered the ruins of Barca, at a 
place now called Merge, among the hills 
about two hours walk from Ptoiometa, 
along a very steep path towards the south¬ 
east. These ruins consist of tombs, walls 
fallen down, and scattered over a level 
space, and wells of very great depth, some 
of which still afford most excellent water. 
The site is rural, and though wilder, bears 
some resemblance to the general aspect of 
the Cyrenean hills. Ptoiometa is the last 

• Lib. i. h Lib. v. c. 5. 
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or most eastern of the towns which were 
built by the ancients at the foot of the 
mountains of Cyrene; beyond it the flat 
shore ceases, and a precipitous, inaccessible 
crag advancing into the sea forms the Cape 
Ras-sem. 
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FROM BENGASI. 


Celebration of the Ramadan—the Bey’s per¬ 
fidious conduct towards the tribes—massacre 
of a great number of them—termination of 
the expedition. 

Whilst *1 was occupied in wandering over 
the maritime hills of the Cyrenaica in search 
of natural productions and antique monu¬ 
ments, all was quiet at Bengasi, and the 
celebration of the Ramadan gave that city 
a novel appearance, inverting the custo¬ 
mary order of things. The fast was so 
strictly observed by the Mahometans, that 
they remained from morning until night 
without taking any kind of refreshment; 
but the moment night took place, they 
abandoned themselves to every species of 
intemperance, spent the whole of it in 
riot and debauchery, and at length, fatigued 
by the indulgence of every kind of gluttony 
and excess, passed the following day in 
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sleep, and awoke only to renew their orgies. 
I can now comprehend why these days of 
penitence are as anxiously wished for by 
the Mahometans as the joyous ones of the 
Carnival by the Catholics. Nothing can 
be more annoying than for a European to 
find himself amidst these Mahometan rites; 
for every one is sleeping during the day, 
and must not be disturbed; and woe to him 
who should attempt to interfere with their 
nocturnal revelries. 

During this season of apparent peace 
and amity, a most perfidious plot was pre¬ 
paring, and the-catastrophe of this expedi¬ 
tion, hitherto unstained by blood, was ap¬ 
proaching. The tribe of Zoasi had not 
yet expiated the sin of having taken part 
with the rebel; it had, indeed, deserted 
him before our arrival in that part of the 
country; it had readily sent twenty-two 
hostages to Tripoli, in testimony of its 
future good faith and obedience; and 
finally, it had received the Bey and his 
troops with chearfulness and hospitality. 
But nothing could persuade the Pacha that 
this conduct was occasioned by any other 
motive than fear; and it appears, from sub¬ 
sequent events, that his instructions to his 
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son were to dissimulate, and seem to forget 
the past, but to take ample vengeance at a 
favourable moment. The Bey and his 
courtiers entered so fully into their sove¬ 
reign’s intentions, that the Zoasi were treat¬ 
ed as the most favourite subjects; nothing ' 
was talked of but their loyalty in joining 
the Bey’s standard, and assisting him in 
pursuing the rebel; and not a day passed 
without the Bey sending for one or other of 
their chiefs, and dismissing him loaded with 
caresses. Under these exterior tokens of 
kindness, lurked and ripened the design of 
assassinating first the chiefs, and then the 
whole of the tribe, if it were possible; but 
to ensure success, it was necessary to cut off 
the chiefs suddenly and at one blow, and 
surprize the tribe before it could be aware 
of its danger. 

In the meanwhile, it was industriously 
rumoured, that the Bey had sought and 
obtained his father’s permission solemnly to 
bestow the red mantle upon the chiefs of 
the Zoasi tribe, as a reward for the signal 
attachment they had shewn him. At the 
same time, a Sciaus, one of the Zoasi tribe, 
who had long been in the Pacha’s imme¬ 
diate service, and had on many occasions 
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been extremely useful to many of his coun¬ 
trymen, and consequently enjoyed great 
consideration amongst them, was dispatched 
from Tripoli to Bengasi with secret instruc¬ 
tions. When he reached Bengasi he held 
long conferences with the Bey and his con¬ 
fidential counsellor, the governor of Mesu- 
rata, a complete adept in perfidy; and 
after many'dark intrigues, the Sciaus was 
sent to all those of his tribe scattered over 
the Cyrenaica, with an invitation from the 
Bey to be present at Bengasi at the solemn 
distribution of the red mantle to their 
chiefs. He added, with a seeming air of 
confidence, that the Pacha had at first re¬ 
jected his son’s request, but that he had 
himself so warmly supported it, that the 
Pacha had at length yielded to his solicita¬ 
tions, and had even appointed him to be 
the messenger of such happy tidings. 

It has since been reported, that some of 
the Bedouins ventured to express to the 
whole tribe their suspicions of treachery; 
but the dice were now thrown, and it was 
become necessary either to break out into 
open rebellion, or to plaee/rmplicit confi? 
deuce in the Bey. His unremitting ca¬ 
resses, and the splendour of the red cloak, 
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had likewise so dazzled the minds of the 
Bedouin chieftains, that it was decided to 
accept the invitation, and appear at Ben¬ 
gasi upon the day appointed; a determina¬ 
tion which produced the most lively satis¬ 
faction at that place, its inhabitants being 
deeply and sincerely interested in a pacifica¬ 
tion, which would close the campaign with 
a public and magnificent festival, and ensure 
their future prosperity. 

Accordingly, the whole tribe of Zoasi 
appeared within sight of Bengasi on the 
evening of the appointed day, and covered 
the adjacent plain with its flocks and herds. 
The sight of a town so lately the theatre of 
its rebellion, and now containing within its 
walls the army which had occasioned the 
submission of the malcontents, renewed the 
apprehensions of many; and they who had 
originally been averse to the appearance of 
the tribe at Bengasi, took advantage of the 
rising alarm amongst the multitude, to feed 
their suspicions, to remind them of their past 
injuries, and to recal to their recollection 
a thousand other treacherous occurrences 
planned and executed with the same arti¬ 
fices. This discourse and representations 
had such an effect upon the tribe, already 
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under the influence of consternation, that 
it was decided, that the chiefs alone should 
enter the town to receive the promised 
honours, and that the rest of the tribe 
should remain steady in the tents. 

5th Septem 

Upon the following day, .e 5th of Sep¬ 
tember, the hapless chiefs, amounting to 
forty-five, made their grand entry into Ben¬ 
gasi, and proceeding towards the fort were 
met bv the Bev, who with much appearance 
of satisfaction and cordiahty, and many 
flattering speeches and .arises, < .nducted 
them h..o ne fort. oSS, where joffee was im¬ 
mediately offered to thei Whilst he was 
partaking of ' with them, »md they, em¬ 
boldened by his friendly attentions, were 
enjoying the delight of such a sincere re¬ 
conciliation, the Bey’s guards, w>th drawn 
sabres, suddenly rushed into the apartment, 
and executed the sanguinary orders they 
had previously received. Such of the vic¬ 
tims as offered any resistance, were instantly 
dispatched; others were dragged into an 
adjoining chamber and successively put to 
death; a few, who in the confusion at¬ 
tempted to escape by flight, were fired at 
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and killed; and some who gained the top 
of the citadel, and precipitated themselves 
from its walls, were found disabled by. the 
sentinels stationed round the fort, and im¬ 
mediately murdered. 

To his bloody scene succeeded a move- 
•ner „ mong the troops which spread con- 
steroulioi t.l ougl dr; whole town of Ben¬ 
gasi ; for as soon as *be chiefs were slaugh¬ 
tered, the governor of Mesurata ordered 
the troops t«> assemble without delay, and 
march to sjrp **»*«.: the. Bedouins in their 
tent' The cavalry turbulcntly and furi¬ 
ously galloping through the streets; the 
noise and bawling of the slaves and sold.ers 
who vvan'Wtd about uncertain yk)tK»’ to 
repair; and the well founded terror® of 
the inhabitants, the usual victims of such 
tumultuary proceedings—formed altogether 
a scene of horror and dismay, far beyond 
every power of description. 

During these terrifying transactions I 
hastened to the fort as the. only place of se¬ 
curity, and 1 still shudder at the recollec¬ 
tion of the appalling spectacle which it 
offered to my sight- for the unfortunate 
victims of African treachery lay stretched 
upon the ground, struggling and expiring 

a 
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in the blood which was flowing from their 
wounds, while the Bey on horseback, armed 
with a musket, in the midst of his Mame¬ 
lukes and of the dead, was swearing and 
raving like a madman, because the troops 
were not yet upon the march against the 
Bedouins. By this delay, many of the un¬ 
fortunate Zoasi, who had gained intelli¬ 
gence of the proceedings in the town, es¬ 
caped from the very jaws of death, and 
feaving every thing behind them, speedily 
fled and concealed themselves among the 
neighbouring mountains. In the mean¬ 
while, the Bey himself heading his cavalry, 
and advancing at full speed, invested the 
Bedouin encampment, when all the chil¬ 
dren and men who had remained there 
were massacred without mercy or distinc¬ 
tion ; the women being first trodden under 
foot by the horses, and then given up to 
the ferocious brutality of the soldiery. The 
booty thus atrociously acquired by the 
Bey consisted in four thousand camels, ten 
thousand sheep, six thousand oxen, many 
slaves, and a considerable quantity of mo¬ 
ney ; and the baggage of the tribe became 
the prey of the troops. 

A few days after die Zoasi had thus 
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fallen victims to the Bey’s treachery, and 
their own credulity; the twenty-two host¬ 
ages whom the Pacha had sent back by 
sea, in the belief, that they were to be re¬ 
leased upon the day their countrymen 
should receive the honour of being invested 
with the red mantle, were massacred by 
the Bey’s soldiers on board the vessel 
which had brought them; and their bodies 
were then thrown into the sea. Amongst 
them were two boys, one of whom was 
seven years of age, the other only five; 
but their tender years and innocent lives 
found no compassion in the sight of these 

blood-thirstv barbarians; and the bodies 
%/ 

of the children, being cast upon the shore 
near the town, were left there, and devour¬ 
ed by dogs, no person daring to remove or 
inter them. A few of the Zoasi, whose 
curiosity had attracted them to the town 
while their chiefs were proceeding to wait 
upon the Bey, and who, in the first tumult, 
had escaped the notice of their enemies, 
but had no hope of being able to rejoin 
their tribe, now fled for safety to the sepul¬ 
chre of a Marabout, called, from the place 
of his interment, Oecia. The Bey not 
daring to violate so holy an asylum, order- 
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ed that no succour should be afforded them 
from without; and in the persuasion, that 
either hunger or the sword would even¬ 
tually destroy them, he surrounded the se¬ 
pulchre with troops. The whole town was 
sincerely but silently interested in the fate 
of these persecuted people; upon the third 
day a copious spring of water issued from 
the tomb of the Marabout; the ground 
close to it was found sprinkled with dates 
and other articles of food, the hungry were 
fed, the whple population of Bengasi and 
the adjacent villages flocked to admire and 
reverence such a portentous event, and the 
Marabout’s reputation rose, in proportion 
as that of the Bey sunk into hatred and 
horror. 

In a few days we are to march for Tri¬ 
poli ; I full of real affliction at the bloody 
scenes which I have just witnessed; the 
Bey and his followers, though vexed at not 
having completely exterminated their ene¬ 
mies, consoling themselves with the plunder 
they have collected during the expedition. 



